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Picturesque  Thomas  Coram,  Projector 
of  Two  Georgias  and  Father  of  the 
London  Foundling  Hospital 

By  H.  B.  Fant* 

The  list  of  twenty-one  original  Trustees  for  Establishing  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  chartered  9  June  1732,  ends 
with  the  name  of  a  rare  perennial,  stout-hearted  Thomas  Coram.^ 
Among  the  founders  of  Georgia  were  men  bom  as  far  apart 
as  Jamaica  and  Scotland,  and  two  of  the  elected  Trustees  were 
even  bom  in  India,  but  none  of  Oglethorpe’s  colleagues  ex¬ 
ceeded  Captain  Thomas  Coram  in  length  of  first-hand  American 
residence  or  in  downright  picturesqueness  of  career. 

The  maritime  title  of  Captain  lingered  because  of  his  former 
acquaintance  with  ships  and  the  sea.  Already  more  than  sixty 
years  old,  he  had  spent  ten  of  his  earlier  years  in  New  England, 
where  he  had  married  a  Bostonian  and  gained  an  eager  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country.  His  long-cherished  but  never  realized 
ambition  was  to  colonize  the  region  between  the  Kennebec 
and  the  St.  Croix  rivers,  what  is  now  Eastern  Maine,  under  a 
government  separate  from  the  control  of  either  Nova  Scotia 
or  Massachusetts.  Much  of  his  story  is  obscure,  but  he  has 
always  been  honored  for  his  prolonged  stmggle,  eventually 
successful,  to  convince  the  English  public  of  the  need  for  a 
Foundling  Hospital.  At  the  time  he  died  in  1751  he  was  trying 
to  set  up  a  King’s  College  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
education  of  young  Indians,  particularly  of  Indian  girls. 

In  Coram’s  own  declaration,  he  “descended  from  vertuous 
good  Parentage  on  both  sides  as  any  Body.  They  were  Famelies 
of  Strict  Hon’r  and  honesty  and  alwayes  of  Good  Reputation 
amongst  the  better  son  of  people.’’^  Apparently  bom  at  Lyme 
Regis  on  the  rugged  Channel  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  in  1668*— he 

*  Mr.  Fant.  a  former  realdent  of  Gooriria,  la  an  Arrhlviat  of  the  General 
Records  Office,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  (At¬ 
lanta,  1004),  12. 

2.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  London,  30  April  1734,  in  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  LVI,  20. 

3.  M.  O.  Stuart,  "Captain  Thomas  Coram  and  the  Foundling  Hospital",  In 
Proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  XIII, 
144.  No  one  has  verified  the  date  1068  from  an  authentic  document  such  aa 
a  parish  register,  but  1668  Is  very  likely  the  year  of  Coram’s  birth. 
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s{>oke  of  “the  Little  town  of  Lyme  in  the  West  of  England”  as 
“my  native  place”^— the  bluff  old  Captain  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  to  the  Chorams  or  Corams  of  neighboring  Devon.® 
A  genealogy  of  several  generations  of  a  branch  of  this  family 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  found  its  way  into  The  Visitation  of 
the  County  of  Devon  In  the  Year  1620.^ 

The  Chorams  and  Corams  of  southwestern  England  were 
so  many  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  is  hazardous  to  indulge 
in  much  conjecture  about  the  exact  antecedents  of  Thomas 
Coram.’  His  grandparents  might  conceivably  have  been  Thomas 
Choram  the  younger  and  Dorathea  Parsons,  who  married  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  30  July  1621.®  Their  son  John,  baptized  there 
9  March  1629,®  may  have  been  the  same  John  Coram  whose 
name  appears  on  a  Lyme  rating  list  for  1670'®  and  who  as  John 
Coram,  Captain,  had  a  son  William  baptized  at  Lyme  Regis, 
29  April  1671.’’  The  birth  of  the  founder  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  if  recorded  in  a  parish  register,  has  not  as  yet  been 
traced. 

His  mother  died,  he  said,  when  he  was  quite  young;  and 
his  father  re-married  at  Hackney,  a  suburb  of  London,  four 
or  five  years  later.  At  the  age  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  the 
boy  went  to  sea;  but  when  he  had  grown  to  be  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  he  was  summoned  by  his  father  and  apprenticed 
to  a  Thames-side  shipwright.’®  It  has  been  suggested  that  his 
father  was  probably  a  master  mariner  of  Lyme,’®  but  one  may 
wonder  whether  the  elder  Coram  at  this  time  did  not  follow  a 
land  rather  than  a  sea  employment. 

Thomas  Coram  received  little  if  any  formal  education,  but 
he  had  an  inquiring  and  receptive  mind  and  an  exceedingly 


4.  See  note  2.  i 

5.  See  Stuart  article  cited  In  note  3.  Alao  R.  H.  Nichols  and  F.  A.  Wray,  ] 

The  Histoty  of  the  Foundling  Hoepital  (London,  103S),  7.  | 

6.  F.  T.  Colby,  ed.,  “The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Devon  In  the  Year 

1620,”  In  The  Publicationi  of  the  Harlrian  Society  (London,  1872),  73.  , 

7.  Coram  Hill  was  a  place-name  In  Connecticut  as  early  as  1680.  Public  I 

Rrcordt  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  Slay  l67S-June  1689  (Hiirtford,  18.59),  68,  1 

81.  Nine  Corams  of  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  are  listed  In  R.  M.  Olenoross, 

Calendar  Willt,  Admin letrationg  and  Accounts  Relating  to  the  Counties  of  Corn- 

trail  and  Devon  in  the  Consistorial  Archdiaconal  Court  of  Comirall,  Ft.  II,  1700- 
1799  (London  Rec.  Society.  1932),  42. 

8.  H.  Tapley-Soper,  The  Register  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Burials 
of  the  Parish  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  1601-1837  (Exeter,  Devon  &  Cornwall 
Rec.  Society,  1908-1929),  Pt.  I,  13. 

9.  Ibid.,  232. 

10.  C.  Wanklyn,  Lyme  Regis — A  Retrospect  (London,  1927),  200. 

11.  J.  Brownlow,  The  History  and  Objects  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Founderary  (4th  Edition  revised  by  W.  S.  Wlntle,  London,  1881), 

7 .  J 

12.  See  note  2.  , 

13.  See  the  Nichols  and  Wray  reference  In  note  5.  j 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  HOGARTH  PAINTING  OF  CAPTAIN  THOMAH  CORAM.  | 

IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL,  40  BRUNSWICK  SQUARE, 

LONDON.  USED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  MB.  H.  NICHOLS,  SECBETABY  OF  THE 
H08PIT.YL,  WHO  STATES  THAT  THE  PORTRAIT  “IS  REPUTED  TO  BE  HO-  I 

garth’s  BEST  WORK.  ONE  WHICH  HE  PAINTED  WITH  THE  GRFJITEST  SATIS-  ^ 

FACTION  AND  AN  EXCELLENT  I.IKENESS.”  i 

1 


I 
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persevering  dbposition.  He  was  wont  to  apologize  for  his  sailor 
youth:  “as  I  could  never  speak  good  English  how  is  it  possible 
I  should  write  good  Gramer;”**  and  again,  “for  my  part  I  am 
no  Judge  in  Learning  I  understand  no  Lattin,  nor  English  nither, 
well.”“  But  the  vigor  of  his  language  and  the  force  of  his  ideas 
went  far  to  make  up  his  lack  of  polish. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  Coram  was  hired 
by  the  government  to  detect  frauds  in  the  stated  burden  of 
ships  hired  as  transports.^®  The  adjustment  of  “the  True  Tun- 
nage  of  the  ships  employed  for  Reduction  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland”  required  his  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  where 
he  was  in  1691  presented  the  Freedom  of  the  Corporation,^^ 
probably  a  somewhat  unusual  honor  for  a  plain  man  of  scarcely 
twenty-three. 

Two  years  later  his  name  appears  on  a  list  of  the  residents 
of  Boston  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.^*  Coram  gives 
this  explanation  of  his  transfer  from  Old  to  New  England  with 
English  shipwrights  and  merchandise:  “I  went  from  hence  a 
Faithful  Factor  for  ye  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  before  he  fell 
into  his  misfortunes,  and  for  other  principal  merchants,  to  ad¬ 
vance  ye  ship  building  in  those  parts.”^® 

Coram’s  desire  to  promote  ship-building  in  New  England  had 
in  it  something  of  a  patriotic  motive;  for  he  held  the  view  that 
if  merchant  shipping  were  constructed  of  New  England  timber, 
there  would  be  less  depletion  of  “British  oak  fit  for  the  Navy.”*® 

For  several  years  he  operated  at  Boston;  but  because  Taunton— 
“on  a  navigable  river  about  50  miles  south  of  Boston  by  land, 
but  much  more  by  water,  in  some  like  manner  as  Winchester 
is  from  London”*^— could  then  be  easily  supplied  with  heavy 
fir  and  oak  planks  and  with  locally  manufactured  iron.  Coram 
took  some  of  his  English  shipwrights  from  Boston  to  Taunton 


14.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  H.  Newman,  London,  20  November  1732,  In  Kotet 
A  Quene$,  8S,  IV,  266. 

1 5  Dots  2 

16.  Act*  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Colonial  Seriet,  VI,  “The  Unbound 
Papers”  (Londoi^  1912),  172. 

17.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  Liverpool,  23  Sept.  1735,  in  Proc.  of  the 
Moat.  Hist,  aoc.,  LVI,  27-28. 

18.  Enrollment  of  the  Precincts  in  1693,  according  to  Charles  A.  Reed,  "The 
Province  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Seventeenth  Centnrv ;  with  a  Sketch  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Coram,  Founder  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  London."  Collections  of 
the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  (Taunton,  Mass.,  1880),  II,  16,  footnote. 

19.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  it  West  Indies,  July 
nit-july  nth,  (London,  1926),  222. 

20.  See  note  16. 

ai.  Cat.  of  State  Papers,  Col.  Ber.,  Am.  it  W.  t.,  11  SI  (London,  1937),  58. 
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in  1697.  Coram  supervised  the  building  of  a  140-ton  ship,  using 
local  ironwork;  and  then  he  laid  down  “several  more  and 
larger  ships  there  soon  after.”^^ 

Spending  the  frosty  winter  of  1697-1698  at  Taunton,  he 
began  to  form  a  generally  unfavorable  opinion  of  Taunton 
jjeople;”^®  but  he  persisted  in  locating  there.  In  1699  for  six 
pounds  in  colonial  currency  he  purchased  a  small  lot  with  190 
feet  frontage  on  the  Taunton  River.^^  The  ground  was  evi¬ 
dently  intended  for  his  building-yard^®  and  also  very  probably 
for  the  site  of  his  home. 

He  married  a  New  England  wife,  Eunice  Wait  or  Wayte,^* 
27  June  1700,  in  a  ceremony  performed  in  Boston  by  a  “Mr. 
Wodsworth”^^  who  was  almost  certainly  the  pastor  of  the 
Puritan  First  Church  in  Boston  and  who  was  later  president  of 
Harvard  College.^®  Though  Coram  was  a  strong  Church  of 
England  man  and  naturally  became  associated  with  King’s  Chapel 
in  Boston,^®  Mrs.  Coram  never  got  away  from  her  Puritan  likmg 
to  attend  meeting.*® 

Coram  experienced  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  contract  drawn  in  April  1699  for  Peter  Walker  of 
Taunton  to  deliver  timber  from  the  forest  into  the  building- 
yard.*^  Walker  held  that  Coram  had  failed  to  make  payments 
according  to  agreement,**  while  Coram  countered  that  Walker’s 
delay  in  laying  down  timber  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Thomas  Hunt’s  support  of  the  enterprise.**  The 
justices  of  an  inferior  court  decided  against  the  shipbuilder,  but 


22.  Ihid. 

23.  “Lazy  vermin  would  ly  all  night  by  one  anottaera  fire  sides  rather  than 
take  a  little  palnes  to  preserve  their  own  Cattle.”  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B. 
Colman,  London,  9  July  1737,  In  Proc.  0/  the  Ma»».  HUt.  Soc.,  LVI,  37. 

24.  The  lot  of  1%  acres  was  bought  from  John  Reed.  See  a  copy  of  the  deed 
printed  in  Collections  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  II,  28-30. 

25.  The  site  of  Coram's  shipyard  as  described  in  1890  was,  “on  the  west  side 
of  Taunton  river,  ...  in  South  Dighton,  at  or  near  what  Is  now  sometimes 
called  Bragg’s  ship-yard,  being  south  of  the  town-landing,  near  the  end  of  the 
road  leading  from  Dighton  Four  Corner  to  the  river,  at  the  place  now  George 
A.  Shove's  homestead.''  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  Historical  Address  on  the  Occasion 
of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Taunton, 
June  ith,  1889  (Taunton,  Mass.,  1890),  22. 

26.  Born  11  July  1677,  she  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Eunice  (Roberts) 
Walt  or  Wayte.  Proc.  of  the  Hass.  Hist.  Soc.,  LVI,  25,  footnote. 

27.  Boston  Marriages,  1700-1751.  28th  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Boston  (Boston,  1898),  1. 

28.  This  was  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  who  died  In  1737.  See  Josiah  Quincy, 
The  History  of  Harvard  University  (Boston,  1860),  I,  403. 

29.  See  below,  footnotes  38-45. 

30.  See  below,  footnote  180. 

31.  Proc.  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  LVI,  16. 

32.  Ihid..  19. 

33.  Ihid..  16. 
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Coram  obtained  the  passage  of  a  special  bill  by  the  Massachusetts 
government  allowing  an  appeal.®^ 

A  superior  court  reversed  the  former  judgment.  “Upon  this 
my  House  and  Land  two  New  Ships,  one  of  them  with  the 
Sails  to  the  Yards  ready  for  the  Sea,  and  some  other  effects  .  .  . 
were  immediately  restored.”*®  But  because  Abel  Bun,  a  deputy, 
held  back  Coram’s  household  furniture  and  other  goods  of 
some  value.  Coram  prosecuted  Bun.  The  county  sheriff,  levying 
upon  the  absconded  Bun’s  propeny,  delivered  Coram  fifty-nine 
acres  of  Bun’s  land.  After  being  shot  at  from  ambush  and  on 
another  occasion  assaulted,  the  English  shipbuilder  decided  to 
leave  the  community.*®  Thereupon  Coram^s  Taunton  enemies 
even  influenced  Conon  Mather  at  Boston  to  speak  “many  fals 
and  Injuring  things  of  me  to  Cloath  me  in  a  Bares  Skin  which 
Hallow’d  all  the  Hellhounds  in  Town  and  Country  on  to  Wurry 
me.”*^ 

Resolving  to  quit  Massachusetts,  Coram  deeded  the  fifty-nine 
acres  of  forfeited  property  to  the  Vestry  of  King’s  Chapel  in 
Boston.  He  had  Attorney  General  Newton  draw  the  deed 
“amply  strong  and  in  due  form,  that  none  of  the  crafty  New 
Englanders  might  ever  find  a  flaw  in  it.”**  The  gift  was  restricted 
by  the  proviso  that  if  ever  the  townsmen  of  Taunton  should 
become  so  civilized  as  to  wish  to  erect  an  Anglican ‘church  or 
a  schoolhouse  in  connection  with  such  a  church,  then  any 
forty  ratable  men  could  apply  to  the  Vestiy  of  King’s  Chapel 
for  such  part  of  the  land  as  the  Vestry  saw  nt  to  convey.** 

Coram  signed  the  deed  8  Januaiy  1704,^*  and  the  Vestry 
ordered  it  to  be  recorded  during  the  following  year.®^  Supposing 
that  a  chief  minister  of  the  Chapel  had  managed  to  block  any 
action  on  his  gift.  Coram  in  1740  urged  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  try  to  get  the  property  into  its 
control  if  it  were  true  that  the  King’s  Chapel  Vestry  did  not 

34.  Minute$  of  the  Council  in  AieemHu  of  the  Mate.  Boy,  in  Cal.  of  State 
Papert,  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  &  W.  I.,  not  (London,  1910),  82,  98,  KM),  107-108,  122. 

35.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  Q.,  from  London,  18  Sept. 
1740,  In  W.  S.  Perry,  ed.,  Bittoricol  Collectiont  Relating  to  the  American 
Colonial  Church,  III,  Magaachusetta  (Hartford.  Conn.,  1873),  342-345. 

36.  Ibid..  II,  342-345. 

37.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  from  Liverpool,  23  Sept.  1735,  in  Proc. 
of  the  Matt.  Hitt.  Boo.,  LVI,  31. 

38.  See  the  letter  cited  in  note  35. 

39.  The  deed  ia  printed  in  fuli  in  Coll,  of  the  Old  Colony  Hitt.  Soe.  II  (Tann- 
ton,  Maaa.,  1880),  II,  30-33. 

40.  He  alraed  it  in  Boaton,  8  Jan.  1703-04,  ibid.,  II,  30-33. 

41.  The  deed  waa  recorded  18  Sept.  1705,  ibid.,  II,  30-33.  A  Veatry  of  17 
AttS.  1705  had  ordered  the  deed  to  be  recorded  and  the  value  of  the  land  aacer- 
talned.  H.  W.  Foote,  Annale  of  King’t  Chapel  (Boaton,  1882),  I,  186. 
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want  it.*^  The  trouble  for  a  number  of  years  had  probably  been 
the  fact  that  the  title  was  not  completely  clear.*®  After  Coram’s 
death  the  Vestry  prepared  to  have  attorneys,  one  of  whom  was 
James  Otis,  defend  the  church’s  right  to  the  fifty-nine  acres.** 
But  in  1754  when  the  actual  possessor,  Stephen  Burt,  agreed  to 
pay  £100,  the  Vestry  gave  him  a  deed  and  ordered  the  sum  ap¬ 
plied  “towards  building  the  new  Chapel.”*® 

Before  Coram  returned  to  England*®  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,*^  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  start  tar  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  northern  British  colonies;*®  and  as  soon  as  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  he  began  lobbying  at  his  own  expense  for  the 
Tar  Act  that  was  successfully  passed  later  in  1704  to  encourage 
the  producing  of  tar  and  pitch  in  the  plantations.*® 

During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  commanded  several  ships  in  the  mercantile 
navy®®  This  is  possibly  the  period  of  his  life  from  which  dates 
his  usual  title  of  Captain.®^  In  1710  or  the  following  year  he 
memorialized  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
subject  of  the  alleged  corrupt  practices  of  John  Bridget,  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Woods  on  the  North  American  continent;  and 
some  years  later  he  was  summoned  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  testify  about  Bridget.®®  In  1712  Coram  built  a  large  ship  with 
the  intention  of  employing  it  in  Asiatic  trade,  but  when  the  com¬ 
ing  of  peace  was  assured  he  disposed  of  the  vessel.®®  There  is 
small  reason  for  believing  that  he  built  this  boat  in  New  England 
or  that  he  ever  subsequently  followed  his  trade  of  shipwright. 

Captain  Coram  went  to  great  lengths  to  get  signatures  from 
ship  captains  and  other  interested  parties  who  would  sign  his 
petitions  for  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  upon  Great  Brewster 


42.  Foote,  Kirui’t  Chapel,  I,  365,  footnote. 

43.  Letter  of  lu>ger  Price  to  Sec.  of  S.  P.  O.,  from  Boston,  3  May  1742,  In 
Perry,  HUtorlcal  Collections,  III,  361-362. 

44.  Foote,  King’s  Chapel,  II,  111. 

45.  The  deed  of  26  Sept.  1754  and  extracts  from  the  Vestry  Records  are 
printed  in  Coll,  of  the  Old  Colony  Hist.  Boo.,  11,  33-36. 

46.  In  the  beginning  of  1704.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  from  London, 
22  Sept.  1733,  in  Proc.  oj  the  Moss.  Hist.  Boc.,  LVI,  48. 

47.  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  Report  on  MSS  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Preserved  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  V,  297. 

48.  See  the  Reed  article  in  Coll,  of  the  Old  Colony  Hist.  Boe.,  II,  19. 

49.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Colonial  Beries,  VI,  “The  Unbound 
Papers”,  172. 

50.  Ihid.,  172. 

51.  A  despatch  from  Boston  in  1703  mentioned  that  a  Capt.  Coram  would 
sail  shortly  for  Loudon,  Proc.  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Boc.,  let  Ser.,  XII  (1873),  425. 

52.  Journal  of  the  Oommitsioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  March  t7H-tS 
to  Oct.  1718  (London,  1924),  43. 

53.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Ool.  Ber.,  VI  "The  Unbound 
Papers”,  172. 
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Island  to  serve  ships  entering  Boston  Harbor.®*  He  was  thus 
a  pioneer  in  trying  to  get  the  first  lighthouse  in  British  America.®® 
Because  one  of  his  New  England  enemies  could  not  bear  to  see 
Coram  succeed®*  in  getting  the  English  authorities  to  build  Bos¬ 
ton  Light,  Massachusetts  erected  the  lighthouse,  which  was 
opened  in  1716.  Coram  was  at  this  time  a  junior  member,  or  so- 
called  younger  brother,  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House,®’  which  probably  sympathized  with  Coram’s  objection  to 
the  Massachusetts  Act  setting  up  the  lighthouse  because  it  failed 
to  provide  also  for  necessary  pilots  for  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
colony.®* 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  occasion  for  Thomas  Coram 
to  begin  his  long  agitation  for  the  settlement  of  disbanded  soldiers 
on  a  stretch  of  what  is  now  the  upper  Maine  coast  and  its  hinter¬ 
land  between  the  rivers  Kennebec  and  St.  Croix.  The  area  was  a 
sort  of  twilight  zone  between  territory  governed  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  authority  of  Massachusetts  and  territory  subjected  to  the 
control  of  the  military  administration  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  British 
officer  who  had  taken  Port  Royal  during  the  recent  war  and 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Acadia  in  1713,  Francis  Nichol¬ 
son,®*  was  the  person  who  first  interested  Captain  Coram  in  the 
possibilities  of  colonizing  former  soldiers  in  the  area.®*  The  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations— the  Board  of  Trade— quickly 
assented  to  the  general  scheme  provided  the  consent  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  government  could  be  obtained.*’ 

Coram  made  clear  from  the  start  that  he  did  not  envision  a 
settlement  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  existing  North  American 
administration  .*2  To  finance  it,  he  hoped  the  Lord  Treasurer 
would  sanction  a  large-scale  collection  of  subscriptions  such  as 


54.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  from  London,  22  Sept.  1738,  in  Proc. 
of  the  Mate.  HUt.  Boc.,  LVI,  45-46. 

55.  Boston  Light  is  called  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  famous  lighthouses  of  the 
modern  world.  FTtz-Henr;  Smith,  Jr.,  “The  Story  of  Boston  Light,”  Boetonian 
Society  Publications,  VII  (Boston,  1910),  71. 

56.  So  Coram  alleged.  See  the  letter  cited  in  note  54. 

57.  MSS.  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford-le-Strond,  at 
Tower  Hill,  London.  H.  if.  O.  8th  Bep’t,  App.  I,  260. 

58.  Journal  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  March  nit-lS 
to  Oct.  ni8,  147,  152.  Col.  of  State  Papers,  Ool.  8er.,  Am.  &  TV.  I.,  Jan. 
ntt-Julp  nn  (London,  1930),  95. 

59.  A  former  royal  governor  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia,  Nicholson  was 
governor  of  South  Carolina  from  1719  until  his  death  In  1728.  See  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  XIV.  458. 

60.  Oal.  of  State  Papers,  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  tc  W.  I.,  July  nit-July  nn,  pp.  222- 
223. 

61.  Ibid.,  187,  189,  190,  193,  195,  219,  222. 

62.  The  letter  of  T.  Coram  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  20  June  1713,  In  which 
this  point  was  stressed  was  endorsed  by  Lord  Oxford :  "Mr.  Coram  (unknown) 
-  -  -  about  a  settlement  In  Acadia."  H.  M.  C.  Rep’t  on  MSS.  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Preserved  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  V,  297. 
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had  been  made  for  the  settlement  of  Palatines  earlier  in  Queen 
Anne’s  reign;®*  but  subsidization  by  the  home  government  was 
also  suggested.®^  In  1714  Coram  was  actively  championing  the 
advantages  of  settling  the  particular  area  with  “Disbanded  Sol¬ 
diers  &  others  who  cannot  get  Employment  &  Maintenance 
here.”®® 

Coram  and  some  of  the  veterans  attended  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  8  February  1715  in  company  with  Nicholson  and  other  per¬ 
sons  who  were  acquainted  with  northeastern  America.®®  Every 
one  seemed  agreed  that  Nova  Scotia  proper  furnished  the  better 
fishing,  but  that  superior  lands  and  timber  could  be  found  where 
Coram  wished  to  colonize.®’  A  week  later,  in  testifying  before 
the  Board,  Colonel  Samuel  Vetch,  the  military  governor  of  An¬ 
napolis  Royal,  urged  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia  to  safeguard  the 
fishing  interests.  But  Coram  and  his  associates  still  held  out  for 
lands  near  the  Kennebec  because  provisigns  were  thought  to  be 
harder  to  raise  in  Nova  Scotia.®* 

To  carry  out  his  ideas.  Coram  now  estimated  that  a  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds  expended  over  a  period  of  three  years 
wo^d  care  for  settling  10  captains,  20  lieutenants,  80  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  1000  privates.  Presumably  included  would  be  500  out- 
pensioners  then  in  the  pay  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  “such  as  are  re¬ 
cover’d  of  their  wounds.”  With  a  headquarters  town  of  Augusta 
to  be  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  the  colony  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  devote  itself  to  the  production  of  hemp,  timber,  and 
masts.®*  Coram  and  his  associates  were  eager  to  have  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  future  George  II,  sponsor  a  program  of  this  kind.’® 
The  energetic  Captain  also  enlisted  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  to  testify  to  his  loyalty  to 
the  British  government  and  to  his  skill  in  maritime  affairs.” 


63.  See  note  60. 

64.  Jour,  of  the  Commt»$ioner$  for  Trade  and  Plantation*  from  Feh.  1708-09 
to  March  17H-IS  (London,  1925),  469. 

65.  Collection*  of  Maine  Hietorical  Society,  2d  Ser.,  Documentary  Hiatory  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  IX  (Portland,  1907),  342-44. 

66.  Such  as  Jeremiah  Dummer,  the  Massachusetts  Agent. 

67.  Jour,  of  the  Oommi**ioner*  for  Trade  and  Plantation*  from  Feb.  1708-09 
to  March  17H-1S,  pp.  599-600. 

68.  Ibid.,  603. 

69.  Cal.  of  State  Paper*,  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  A  W.  /.,  Aug.  17H-Dec.  1715  (Lon¬ 
don,  1928),  97.  Coll,  of  Maine  Hi*t.  Soc.,  2d  Ser.,  Documentary  Ifi*t.  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  IX,  345-348. 

70.  Cal.  of  State  Paper*.  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  A  W.  /.,  Aug.  17H-Dec.  1715,  p.  259. 
Jour,  of  the  Commi**ioner*  for  Trade  and  Plantation*,  March  1711-15  to  Oct. 
1718,  p.  68. 

71.  MSS.  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford-le-Strond,  at 
Tower  Hiil,  London.  H.  M.  C.  Rep’t.  App.  I,  260. 
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Another  year,  1716,  went  by  without  the  Kennebec-St.  Croix 
project  coming  into  realization.''*  Captain  Coram  was,  however, 
becoming  better  known  as  an  expert  on  American  matters.  In 
March  1717  he  attended  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  request  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agent  to  testify  what  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  hemp  and  iron  production  in  New  England.''*  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  £6  per  ton  bounty  on  hemp  as  sufficient  he  pointed 
out  that  the  bounty  ought  to  go  to  the  grower  rather  than  to  the 
importer.’* 

The  name  Georgia  for  the  proposed  British  colony  between 
the  Kennebec  and  the  St.  Croix  was  used  in  May  1717.  Coram 
and  eight  others  presented  an  amended  plan’*  “for  settling  wast 
lands  and  islands  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine.  H.M.  to  erect 
the  said  lands  into  a  Province  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Royall 
Province  of  Georgia,  and  to  grant  the  same  to  thirty  or  more 
good  men  in  trust,  with  full  power  for  settling  it.”’®  Since  the 
principal  object  was  to  produce  naval  stores,  the  province  should 
be  put  under  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
should  nominate  one  of  the  patentees  his  lieutenant  governor.” 
Among  the  fifty  persons  listed  for  the  first  patentees  were  the 
following:’*  Earl  of  Berkeley,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty;  Sir  James  Bateman,  Lord  Mayor;  Samuel  Shepherd; 
Micajah  Perry;  Thomas  Coram;  Jonathan  Belcher  and  William 
Browne  of  Boston;  George  Vaughan  of  Pyscataqua;  James  Wig- 
nancourt.  Marquis  de  Franconville. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  were  Bostonians  on  the  list,  the 
Massachusetts  Agent,  Dummer,  revealed  that  the  Massachusetts 
government  was  opposed  to  allotting  any  land  at  all  to  Coram 
and  his  associates  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  rivers, 
the  most  southerly  part  of  the  proposed  new  royal  province.’* 
There  followed  immediately  in  June  1717,  “The  Memorial  of 
Thomas  Coram  in  Answer  to  the  Petition  &  Memorials  of  Jere- 

72.  Coram  petitioned  6  Dec.  1716  against  an  Order  of  20  Sept.  1716.  Acts 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Col.  8er.,  II,  1680-1720  (Hereford,  1910),  714. 

73.  Jour,  of  the  Comtnieeioneri  for  trade  and  Plantatione,  March  nii-ts  to 
Oct.  1718.  pp.  215,  219. 

74.  Cal.  of  State  Papert,  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  A  If.  Jan.  niS  July  1717,  p.  278 ; 
Mew  Jereey  Arehivet,  Ist  Ser.,  IV,  286. 

75.  Jour,  of  the  Commietioners  for  Trade  and  Plantatione,  March  nii-lS  to 
Oct.  1718.  pp.  231,  234,  235,  239,  318-819. 

76.  Oat.  of  State  Papere,  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  A  W.  I.,  Jan.  Ittt-July  1717,  pp.  308- 

77.  Ibid.,  308-809. 

78.  Ibid.,  810. 

79.  Jour,  of  the  Commieeionere  for  Trade  and  Plantatione,  March  171i-l<  to 
Oct.  1718,  pp.  235,  289,  318-819. 
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miah  Dumer  Esqui.  &  others  against  making  a  Settlement  on  his 
Majtys  Land  &  Islands  between  Nova  Scotia  &  the  Province  of 
Main  in  New  England.”®®  Angered  because  Massachusetts  had 
blocked  his  latest  effons,  Captain  Coram  declared  the  following 
December  that  the  governor  and  people  of  Massachusetts  had 
no  more  right  to  concern  themselves  with  any  land  in  the  tract 
of  intended  settlement  “than  the  people  of  Guamezy  or  Jersey 
have  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.”*^ 

On  8  January  1718  the  Board  of  Trade  heard  Coram  and  the 
French  Wignancourt,  Marquis  de  Franconville,  in  favor  of  the 
plan.  Coram  anticipated  that  twelve  hundred  families  would 
transport  themselves  to  the  projected  province;  while  the  Mar¬ 
quis  himself  answered  for  five  hundred  persons,  presumably 
French  protestants.®^  Three  Commissioners  of  the  Navy®®  and 
several  merchants®*  further  endorsed  the  idea. 

While  private  claims  and  the  question  of  Massachusetts  au¬ 
thority  were  under  investigation,®®  Captain  Coram  departed  for 
France  about  February  1718,  leaving  Wignancourt  in  London 
to  press  the  colonization  scheme.®®  One  can  only  surmise  that 
the  trip  had  something  to  do  with  the  foreign-protestant  angle 
to  the  proposed  settlement.  At  all  events,  while  Coram  was  in 
Paris  he  was  impressed  with  the  vigorous  way  in  which  the 
French  government  was  encouraging  colonization  in  its  American 
possessions.  He  observed  “above  800  able-bodied  beggars,  ballad- 
singers  and  other  vagabonds  .  .  .  seazed  in  one  day  in  the  streets 
there,  and  sent  away  to  Messesipi,  etc.”®’ 

Although  an  Abstract  of  the  Scheme  of  Government  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  Grantees  for  settling  the  Land  lying  befween 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Province  of  Maine  was  published  in  London 
in  1721,®®  and  although  Coram  again  urged  a  settlement  of  dis- 

80.  Coll,  of  Maine  Hitt.  8oc.,  2d  Ser.,  Docutnentarv  Hitt,  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  IX,  357-361. 

81.  Cal.  of  State  Papert,  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  &  W.  Aug.  1717-Dec.  1718  (Lon¬ 

don,  1930).  129. 

82.  Jour,  of  the  Committioneri  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  March  1711-15  to 
Oet.1718,  p.  322. 

83.  Acwortb,  Swanton,  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  ibid.,  822. 

84.  Samuel  Shepherd,  Senior,  Sir  William  Chapman,  Robert  Chester,  and 
other  merchants,  ibid.,  322. 

85.  Jour,  of  the  Commiisionert  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  March  17H-1S  to 
Oct.  1718,  pp.  323-324,  335,  350,  354,  369,  389-390.  Note  the  names  of  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Cairnes,  James  Douglass,  and  Jushua  Oee  associated  with  that  of  Coram 
in  petitioning  for  an  intended  settlement.  L.  S.  Mayo,  ed..  The  History  of  the 
Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  by  Thomas  Hutchinson  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1936),  169. 

86.  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  A  W.  /.,  Aug.  1717-Dec.  1718,  p.  129. 

87.  Ibid.,  1728-1729  (London,  1937),  41. 

88.  Mentioned  in  Proc.  of  the  Mast.  Hist.  Soo.,  LVI,  20,  footnote. 

Letter  Book,  Annapolis,  1713-1717,  in  Nova  Scotia  Archives  (Halifax,  N.  S., 
1900),  II,  6. 
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banded  soldiers  in  the  area  of  his  choice  in  1724,**  the  idea  made 
little  if  any  progress  in  the  early  1720’s. 

After  reportedly  refusing  a  chance  to  become  Surveyor  of  the 
Woods  in  New  England,®®  Coram  meantime  turned  his  attention 
to  trade  with  continental  Europe.  While  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Hamburg  in  1719,  his  vessel  the  Sea  Flower  was  wrecked  and 
plundered  off  Cuxhaven.®^  Subsequently  he  visited  George  I’s 
German  piossessions,  interested  in  their  output  of  naval  stores 
and  timber.®®  Captain  Coram  suggested  to  the  authorities  of  Har- 
burgh,*®  “a  city  of  the  Elbe  belonging  to  his  majesty,”  that  they 
get  action  from  the  British  Parliament  to  allow  the  importation 
of  timber  and  deal  boards  from  there  into  Britain,  “by  which 
means  their  city  was  to  become  the  magazine  of  all  the  lumber 
in  Germany.”®*  For  his  part  Coram  did  the  necessary  lobbying 
to  obtain  an  act  opening  the  British  market  to  fir  masts  and  simi¬ 
lar  products  from  Germany.  One  result  was  said  to  be  a  decline 
in  the  price  which  British  consumers  had  to  pay  for  Norwegian 
masts.®®  Jeremiah  Dummer  supposed  that  Coram’s  Hanoverian 
activity  was  intended  to  win  support  at  court  for  his  North 
American  objective.®* 

It  is  doubtful  that  Captain  Coram  was  ever  at  any  time  what 
one  might  call  a  wealthy  rnan.  If  he  accumulated  any  surplus 
capital  of  his  own,  it  probably  vanished  during  the  financial 
storms  of  the  early  1720’s.  A  petition  of  T.  Coram  of  London, 
gent,  seeking  employment  in  the  Navy  or  other  recompense®’ 
was  received  by  the  Privy  Council  in  February  1727.  Recount¬ 
ing  some  of  his  past  record,  the  statement  further  ran:  “Your 
petitioner  also  strenuously  endeavoured  for  many  other  things, 
tending  to  the  advantage  of  the  . .  .,®*  and  all  at  his  own  expense. 


89.  Jour,  of  the  Commiesioners  for  Trade  and  Plantation*,  Jan.  tltt-tS  to 
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94.  Letter  of  J.  Dummer  of  8  April  1720,  cited  in  Coll,  of  the  Old  Colony 
Hi*t.  Soc.,  II,  21. 
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but  never  reaped  any  advantage  himself  thereby.”®*  The  Council 
appropriately  referred  the  petition  to  the  Admiralty.**® 

Did  Captain  Coram  at  his  age  of  nearly  sixty  now  obtain  a 

Position  in  the  so-called  Navy  Office?  During  the  1720’s  when 
e  began  to  talk  the  need  for  a  Foundling  Hospital,  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Rotherhithe  section  of  Lon¬ 
don.***  But  in  the  early  1730’s  his  home  was  at  No.  5  Prescott 
Street  in  Goodman’s  Fields,**®  a  locality  of  “very  good  Brick 
Houses,  inhabited  by  several  Merchants  and  Persons  of  Repute,”**® 
such  as  “have  their  business  at  ’Change  or  in  public  offices.”**^ 
Coram  in  the  1730’s  specifically  directed  that  mail  from  abroad 
be  addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the  Navy  Office  in  London  and 
not  in  care  of  the  New  England  Coffee  House.**®  His  Boston 
correspondent  Colman  spoke  of  him  in  1743  as  “Captain  Coram 
in  the  Naval  Office.”**®  All  told  there  are  several  indications  that 
Coram  may  have  received  some  kind  of  employment  at  the  Navy 
Office.  He  was  certainly  quite  intimate  with  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
one  of  the  important  contemporary  figures  of  the  Admiralty.*** 
In  June  1728  the  Board  of  Trade  called  upon  Coram  to  testify 
“what  we  knew  in  relation  to  the  land  between  Kennebeck  River 
and  St.  Croix.”***  Later  the  same  month  he  presented  a  memorial 
setting  forth  the  King’s  title  to  the  area;**®  he  also  offered  himself 
to  supervise  a  settlement  there.***  James  Stirling  and  Joseph  Wat¬ 
son  wished  to  settle  in  the  area  at  their  own  expense  “if  H.M. 
shall  pleas  to  place  our  worthy  friend  Capt.  Thomas  Coram 
there  in  such  manner  as  he  has  proposed.”***  In  July,  Coram 
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appeared  again  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  without  immediate 
result.^* 

In  1729,  still  striving  to  obtain  settlement  of  the  particular  area. 
Coram  used  his  influence  in  behalf  of  sending  over  Palatines  and 
transferring  thither  some  Irish  families  who  were  already  in  New 
England.  In  these  endeavors  he  was  aided  by  Colonel  David 
Dunbar  and  a  German  agent  by  the  name  of  Hintz.^^*  The 
Board  of  Trade  tried  to  steer  the  settlers  to  Nova  Scotia  proper, 
but  Coram  and  Dunbar  objected  to  the  military  administration  of 
Nova  Scotia.^  The  Board  then  recommended  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  “that  the  tract  of  land  extending  from  the 
River  Kenebeck  to  the  River  St.  Croix  be  separated  from  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  into  a  new  Province  of 
the  name  of  Georgia,  and  that  a  distinct  Govemt.  be  established 
there,”  with  Dunbar  as  Governor.'*®  The  label  New  Hanover, 
suggested  by  Dunbar,  thus  remained  unused."® 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  suggested  the  set¬ 
tling  of  the  New  England  Irish  between  the  Kennebec  and  the 
St.  Croix,  and  the  Palatines  near  Annapolis  and  Canso  in  Nova 
Scotia,"’  the  Board  of  Trade  asked  Coram  to  express  himself 
on  what  principles  ought  to  be  followed  in  settling  Palatine  fami¬ 
lies  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  hints  that  he  drew  up  can  be  summarized 
in  the  following  points: 

a.  A  ten-square-mile  unit  of  development  modelled  in 
most  respects  upon  the  New  England  township. 

b.  Straight  streets  and  highways  seventy  feet  wide. 

c.  Compact  villages. 

d.  A  riparian  common  one  hundred  feet  wide  along 
navigable  water."® 

Colonel  Dunbar  in  May  1729  offered  to  buy  a  sloop  at  his  own 
expense  to  carrv  forty  men  to  Nova  Sicotia."*  After  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Surveyor  General  of  the  Woods,  Dunbar  in  October 
actually  took  over  several  families  to  settle  east  of  the  Kennebec 
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River.^20  pjjs  arrival  in  America  was  the  signal  for  Samuel  Waldo 
to  set  out  for  England  “as  agent  for  a  number  of  the  Claimants 
for  Vast  Tracts  of  Land  in  Georgia.”*®!  governor  of  An- 

nap>olis  Royal  in  Nova  Scotia  at  once  became  jealous  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  Dunbar.*®®  By  May  1730  the  clamor  against  him 
in  America  was  so  loud  that  Colonel  Dunbar  was  ready  to  give 
up  his  role  as  “Commander  and  Settler  of  H.M.  Provance  of 
Georgia”*®®  and  content  himself  with  quietly  retaining  his  sur- 
veyorship  of  the  woods.*®^ 

Late  in  1730  and  early  in  1731  the  Board  of  Trade  was  still 
considering  the  troublesome  question  of  conflicting  rights  in 
the  area  east  of  the  Kennebec.*®®  Taking  his  usual  stand,  Captain 
Coram  contributed  an  affidavit  asserting  the  royal  right  to  the 
region  between  that  stream  and  the  St.  Croi,\.*®®  But  at  last,  after 
a  quarter-century  of  trying  to  colonize  the  tract  under  a  distinct 
government  of  its  own.  Coram  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  pause. 
In  August  1731  Attorney  General  Philip  Yorke  and  Solicitor 
General  Charles  Talbot  made  a  definitive  report,  concluding  that 
Sir  Bibye  Lake,  Samuel  Waldo,  and  others  “ought  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  possession  or  interrupted  in  carrying  on  their 
settlements  in  the  lands  granted  to  them  within  the  district  in 
question.”*®'*  The  dream  of  a  Georgia  of  the  northland  was  thus 
interrupted  at  almost  the  same  instant  that  a  Georgia  of  the  south¬ 
land  was  being  planned  to  occupy  another  mesopotamia  at  the 
other  end  of  the  British  mainland  colonies. 

In  the  course  of  Captain  Coram’s  residence  in  London  he  had 
lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  Without  Aldgate  long  enough 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  minister  of  the  parish 
church.  Dr.  Thomas  Bray.  The  founder  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  “had  the  Goodness,” 
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said  Coram,  “to  bear  a  great  Respect  for  me  at  all  times  from  his 
first  knowing  me.”***  Bray  sympathized  so  much  with  Coram’s 
agitation  for  a  hospital  for  foundlings  that  he  wrote  a  pamphlet*** 
in  support  of  an  “Orphanotropy,”  even  hoping  that  Coram  might 
obtain  funds  from  a  charitable  bequest***  that  he  himself  had 
been  coveting  in  the  interest  of  prison  relief.*** 

Dr.  Bray  had  himself  visited  America,***  and  he  had  always 
sympathized  with  Coram’s  ambition  to  settle  the  lands  between 
New  England  and  Nova  Scotia;  but  he  thought  that  so  northerly 
a  region  would  be  too  handicapped  by  long  winters.  A  “little 
before  Christmas  1729”  when  Dr.  Bray  despaired  of  living 
through  to  the  following  spring,  the  failing  clergyman  announced 
to  Coram  that  “he  would  before  he  dyed  find  out  a  way  to  have 
a  Settlement  made  for  the  Releife  of  such  honest  poor  Distressed 
Famelies  from  hence  as  by  Losses,  want  of  Employment  or  other¬ 
wise  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  such  who  were  persecuted  for 
their  professing  the  protestant  Religion  abroad.”*** 

About  1724  Dr.  Bray  had  joined  four  others  with  himself  into 
an  organization  known  today  as  the  Associates  of  the  Late  Dr. 
Bray,  whose  primary  purpose  was  to  spread  parochial  libraries 
in  the  British  colonies.**^  After  talking  with  Coram  late  in  1729 
about  planting  a  relief  colony  in  a  southerly  part  of  the  British 
possessions,  Bray  sent  for  James  Vernon,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stephen  Hales,  John  Lord  Percival,  James  Oglethorpe  and  two 
or  three  other  people,  whom  Bray  wished  to  enter  into  an  ex¬ 
panded  association  with  himself  to  carry  on  the  design  of  a 
colony,  and  two  designs  of  his  own,  “viz’t  for  Instructing  the 
Negroes  in  the  British  Plantations  in  the  Christian  Religion;  .  .  . 
[and]  for  settling  Parochial  Libraries  in  Great  Britain.”***  Before 
15  February  1730,  when  Bray  died,  Oglethorpe  had  given  Bray 
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a  list  of  names  of  possible  associates  some  of  whom  Coram  later 
thought  Bray  never  would  have  accepted  had  the  late  clergyman 
known  them.^*® 

For  the  time  being,  however,  Coram  cooperated  wholeheart¬ 
edly  with  the  group.  At  the  second  of  two  of  their  meetings 
which  Coram  attended  in  July  1730^®^  Percival  saw  “A  paper 
drawn  up  for  Captain  Coram  to  carry  to  Tunbridge  in  order  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  our  scheme,  conditional  that  a  grant  be 
made  us  of  lands  desired.”^®*  One  of  the  original  petitioners  for 
a  trust  charter,^®®  Coram  was  among  persons  called  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  testify  in  behalf  of  a  Savannah-Altamaha 
colony,  14  January  1731.*^® 

Among  Coram’s  New  England  correspondents  at  this  time  was 
Jonathan  Belcher,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  a  son 
at  the  Inner  Temple  to  whom  he  wrote,  “Capt.  Coram  is  mine 
&  your  very  good  friend,  and  you’ll  do  well  to  own  it  on  all 
occasions.”^*^  Fearing  that  Coram  and  his  wife  would  try  to  go 
over  to  the  new  colony  projected  along  the  Spanish  border  of 
Carolina,  Governor  Belcher  wrote  Coram  from  Boston  at  the  end 
of  1731,  “I  find  the  South  Carolina  affair  is  at  present  at  a  stand. 
I  hope  for  your  own  &  Mrs.  Coram’s  sake  you’ll  think  no  more 
of  that  Carolina  enterprise.”*^® 

A  communication  from  Coram  about  iron,  hemp,  and  flax  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  England  was  read  bv  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
fall  of  1731  when  it  was  in  the  mood  to  gather  information  about 
American  manufactures  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  the  mother 
country.**®  In  January  1732  he  showed  his  objection  to  colonial 
hat  manufactures  by  protesting  before  the  Board  in  company 
with  the  Master  and  other  members  of  the  Hatters’  Company.*** 
The  following  month  he  memorialized  the  Board  upon  the  Com- 
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mons  address  on  adverse  colonial  laws  and  manufactures.**®  He 
is  said  to  have  had  such  influence  in  getting  the  passage  of  the 
Hat  Act  of  1732  that  London  hatters  thereafter  kept  him  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  new  hats,  for  he  refused  any  other  fee.*** 

In  April  1732,  Belcher  wrote  to  Coram  again  along  the  lines 
of  his  previous  advice:  “I  observe  you  have  some  thoughts  of 
going  over  with  the  settlers  design’d  for  the  new  colony  of  Geor¬ 
gia  in  So  Carolina;  if  you  shou’d  I  depend  you’ll  take  care  to 
be  upon  a  very  good  footing.”*** 

Whether  or  not  there  was  an  intention  of  going  to  America 
if  the  circumstance  offered,  Coram  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Georgia  Trust,  now  incorporated  by  the  royal  Charter  of  June 
1732,  should  not  begin  a  settlement  with  funds  of  less  than 
£12,000.***  Energetically  helping  to  gather  money,  he  doubtless 
had  something  to  do  with  setting  down  the  names  of  London 
aldermen  as  prospects  to  be  canvassed;**®  and  he  personally  may 
have  solicited  the  large  subscriptions  that  were  obtained  from 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  managers  of  the  late  Earl  of  Thanet’s 
charitable  legacies.*®*  Sir  Charles  Wager  sent  £10  10  s.  to  the 
Trust  by  Coram,*®*  who  even  thought  of  going  over  to  New 
England  to  collect  money  until  Belcher  discouraged  him  with 
the  query,  “Is  it  not  too  late  in  the  day  for  you  to  engage  in  such 
an  enterprise?”*®® 

Before  they  had  in  hand  anything  like  the  large  sum  estimated 
by  Coram  as  necessary  for  beginning  actual  colonization,  the 
Trustees  decided  in  the  autumn  of  1732  to  send  over  a  small 
pioneering  settlement  under  the  leadership  of  Oglethorpe.*®* 
Coram  was  interested  enough  to  go  down  to  Gravesend  in  No¬ 
vember  “to  see  the  Little  Colony  saill  from  thence  for  Georgia.”*®* 
In  January  1733  he  represented  the  Trust  in  inspecting  the  next 
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group  of  departing  colonists;^*®  and  in  the  following  spring  he 
supervised  the  departure  of  two  more  vessels.*®® 

Admitting  that  the  new  colony  might  become  a  success  in 
time,  Belcher  assured  Coram:  “I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  con¬ 
tinue  at  home  as  a  Director,  and  that  you  are  always  too  wise  to 
try  the  climate,  especially  since  you  are  running  on  to  a  man’s 
last  climacteric.”*®* 

Shortly  after  Savannah  was  founded,  Belcher  still  understood 
that  Coram  was  about  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Georgia,  for  he 
urged  him  to  “let  the  year  roll  about  before  you  conclude  to 
embark.”*®* 

In  January  1733  Captain  Coram  had  proposed  sending  £200  in 
half-pence  to  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia,  but  other  Trustees  thought 
their  cash  at  the  time  too  low.*®*  This  was  but  a  minor  difference 
in  comparison  to  a  controversy  that  Coram  raised  over  the  for¬ 
bidding  of  female  inheritance  in  the  colony.  The  prohibition  was 
intended  to  strengthen  the  militia  as  a  border  precaution;  but 
Captain  Coram  and  Dr.  Bundy  were  convinced  that  it  would  only 
retard  settlement.*®*  Thomas  Tower,  presiding  at  a  meeting  of 
29  May  1734, 

was  severe  on  Captain  Coram  for  occasioning  the  dis-satisfaction 
that  appears.  .  .  .  He  told  him  he  was  only  a  trustee,  and  ought  not 
to  have  vilified  to  the  public  a  resolution  taken  by  the  Board  of  the 
Common  Council.  That  we  should  hear  his  opinion  always  with 
pleasure,  but  he  ought  to  think  himself  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  .  .  .  .i«i 

Captain  Coram  moved  on  5  February^  1735  to  have  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  to  debate  the  expediency  of  allowing  female  inheritance, 
but  nobody  seconded  his  motion  because  all  the  Trustees  present 
were  apparently  satisfied.  Thomas  Tower,  again  chairman,  never 
even  put  the  question,*®*  The  bluff  Captain’s  enthusiasm  for  Geor¬ 
gia— he  had  attended  many  meetings*®*  up  to  this  rebuff— quickly 

155.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I,  97-98 ;  Eg- 
mont’a  Diary,  I,  310. 

156.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I.  110;  II,  25; 
Egmont’s  Diary,  I,  303. 

157.  Letter  of  J.  Belcher  to  T.  Coram,  from  Boston,  13  Jan.  1732-33,  In 
Coll,  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  6th  Ser.,  VI,  250. 

158.  Thid.,  21  May  1733,  In  Coll,  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.,  6th  Ser.,  VI,  298. 

159.  Egmont's  Diary,  I,  310. 

160.  Ihid.,  II,  103,  104. 

161.  Ihid.,  104. 

162.  Ihid.,  147. 

163.  At  least  eleven  In  1732,  no  less  than  twenty-three  In  1733,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  In  1734.  These  are  minimum  figures  based  on  entries  in  Egmont’s 
Diary,  I  and  II, 
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cooled;  not  only  that,  he  began  to  plan  an  entirely  different 
colonization  scheme. 

In  fear  of  what  might  happen  in  case  war  were  forced  on  the 
English  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Dutch  or  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  Europie,  Horatio  Walpole  from  the  Hague  in  April  1735 
urged  his  brother.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  protecting  certain  vital  parts  of  the  British  overseas  empire: 

[For]  God’s  sake,  think  of  the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  the  establishment 
of  Georgia,  and  the  expence  voted  on  that  account,  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  least  to  secure  our  sugar  plantations,  nor  Nova  Scotia, 
nor  our  fishery;  they  are  all  in  danger  from  other  quarters.  Pray 
think  of  this:  I  have  hitherto  preached  in  vain;  but  any  misfortune 
there  will  hurt  you  more  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world.  Loose 
noe  time  in  talking  to  sir  Charles  Wager,  Mr.  Bladen,  and  one  Coram, 
the  honestest,  the  most  disinterested,  and  the  most  knowing  person 
about  the  plantations,  I  ever  talked  with.iS't 

Whether  or  not  the  Walpoles  inspired  him  to  activity.  Captain 
Coram  and  some  other  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  London  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  May  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  for 
permission  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia  and  also  on  Cat  Island  in  the 
Bahamas.^®*  The  Kennebec-St.  Croix  region  for  once  did  not 
figure  in  Coram’s  plans.  This  time  the  main  objective  was  to 
settle  Nova  Scotia  proper;^®*  and  to  that  end  he  projxised  the 
substitution  of  a  civil  government  for  the  existing  military  ad¬ 
ministration  there.  He  wished  to  insure  a  supply  of  salt  for  the 
Nova  Scotia  fisheries  by  settling  Cat  Island  to  the  windward  of 
Exuma,  another  of  the  Bahamas,  in  order  to  protect  the  salt- 
rakers  of  Exuma  from  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  of  Bara- 
coa.^®^  In  the  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  summer 
of  1735,  Coram  asked  that  Nova  Scotia  and  Cat  Island  be  settled 
under  the  authority  of  trustees  appointed  for  about  fourteen 
years,  with  the  government  then  to  revert  to  the  Crown.*®* 

About  the  tenure  system  in  Georgia,  Captain  Coram  declared: 
“There  is  some  Extreordinary  Designe  in  all  this  which  I  think 


164.  liCtteT  of  Horatio  Walpole  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  from  the  Hague,  18  /29 
April  ITS.*!,  in  William  Coxe,  Memoin  of  the  Life  and  Adminittration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford  (London.  1798),  III,  243. 

165.  Jour,  of  the  Cfommiseionert  for  Trade  and  Plantatione,  Jan.  llSi-SS  to 
Dec.  1741  (London,  1930),  20. 

166.  Adam  Anderson,  An  Hiitorieal  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Commerce  (London,  1764),  I,  xyU. 

167.  Memorial  of  T.  Corum,  quoted  in  John  Brownlow,  The  Hietory  and  Ob- 
jecte  of  the  Foundling  Hoepital  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Founder  (4tb  Ed.,  rev.  by 
W.  8.  Wintle,  London,  1881),  12-14. 

168.  Jour,  of  the  Commietionert  for  Trade  and  Plantation*,  Jan.  J7SI-SS  to 
Dee.  1741,  pp.  30,  32,  39. 
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I  see  Clearly  Into,  but  I  would  no  more  give  my  Consent  to  it 
than  I  would  to  the  murder  of  all  the  Children  in  this  King- 
dome.”*®*  If  he  could  achieve  the  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cat  Island,  he  boasted  that  “it  will  tak  off  from  Georgia.”*’®  The 
Trustees  for  Georgia  suspected  Coram  of  sending  to  their  colony 
a  letter  complaining  of  their  military',  arbitrary,  and  tN’rannical 
constitution;  though  the  writer’s  name  w'as  obliterated.  Lord 
Egmont  believed  the  author  to  be: 

Captain  Coram,  our  fellow  Trustee,  who,  on  account  of  our  not  suf¬ 
fering  females  to  inherit,  left  our  Board  in  disgust,  and  prates 
against  us.  We  believe  it  to  be  him  the  rather  because  mention  is 
made  in  that  letter  of  a  new  settlement  in  another  place  which  the 
King  and  Council  have  been  applied  to  grant,  and  all  the  steps  of 
that  application  related,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  which  none  but 
Captain  Coram  could  tell,  he  being  the  person  who  proposes  to  make 
a  new  settlement  far  from  us  and  absolutely  distinct  from  Geor- 
gia.iTi 

Five  or  six  years  earlier  Coram  had  received  favorable  action 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  on  a  petition  that  fishing  of  all  types  be 
entirely  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  other 
British  colonies.*’^  Evidently  some  royal  governors  continued 
the  practice  of  seizing  whale  oil  and  whale  products  on  the  pre¬ 
text  that  whales  were  royal  fish.  In  December  1735  Coram  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  order  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  governors  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  colonial  whaling  industry.*’® 

Throughout  1736  and  1737  Coram  urged  his  Nova  Scotia- 
Bahama  scheme.*’^  Confident  that  he  could  finance  it  with  pri¬ 
vate  subscriptions  to  be  raised  in  some  of  the  urban  centers  of 
England,*’®  he  envisioned  the  placing  of  the  whole  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  under  his  proposed  trustees.*’®  Though  little  short 
of  seventy  years  old,  he  hoped  to  cross  over  to  America  himself, 
provided  the  military  government  of  Nova  Scotia  could  be  dis¬ 
placed. 

He  flatly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  settling  Nova 


169.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  from  Liverpool,  23  Sept.  1735,  In 
Proc.  0/  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  LVI,  28. 

170.  Ihid..  28. 

171.  Egmont’s  Diary,  II,  199-200. 

172.  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Col.  Ser.,  Am.  &  W.  1728-29,  p.  563. 

173.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Col.  Ser.,  Ill,  1720-1745,  p.  264. 

174.  Ibid.,  457.  Jour,  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  Jan. 
1734-35  to  Dec.  1741,  pp.  83.  97,  99,  100,  104,  110,  163.  172,  176.  Note 
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Dec.  1741,  p.  99. 
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Scotia  unless  his  demands  were  met:  “I  thank  God  1  have  more 
love  towards  Mankind  than  to  have  any  hand  in  Introducing 
Slavery  upon  Children  unborn.”^”  The  unsettled  international 
situation  of  the  period  did  not  encourage  the  withdrawal  of 
trooj>s  from  Nova  Scotia;  and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
home  authorities  to  break  up  the  regiment  there  blocked  Coram’s 
ambition  to  settle  the  province.^’* 

In  February  1738  the  ministry  seemed  prepared,  neverthless,  to 
send  out  forthwith  to  Nova  Scotia  a  colonizing  expedition,  “But 
the  Dread  of  a  War  put  these  matters  out  of  their  heads,”  wrote 
Coram  to  Benjamin  Colman  in  September  of  that  year,  along 
with  the  following  sentiments  on  Georgia: 

You  judge  Rightly  of  Georgia.  The  bettermost  of  the  People  are 
coming  and  going  from  that  Wretched  Colony,  made  so  by  a  Wrong 
beginning  contrary  to  every  thing  I  could  say  or  do,  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
found  means  to  get  almost  all  to  be  of  his  party  and  those  2  or  3  who 
could  not  think  right  to  be  so;  did  not,  through  Modesty  or  Inter¬ 
est  or  for  want  of  Experience  in  plantation  affairs,  think  fit  to  op¬ 
pose  the  Oglethorpeans,  so  that  at  last  I  had  no  Second  out  of  the 
37  Trustees  for  opposing  them  being  8  or  9  Lords  24  or  25  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  most  of  them  Zealous  Oglethorpeans  then,  but 
some  of  them  have  wholly  left  them,  others  seldom  appear  among 
them  its  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  what  I  said  in  a  Written  Declara¬ 
tion  I  had  read  to  the  board  on  the  27th  of  March  1734  and  de¬ 
manded  to  have  it  Lodged  with  the  Records  to  prove  true.  That  the 
Inhabitants  would  desert  from  that  Province  like  leaves  from  a 
Tree  in  Autumn.179 

Since  late  in  1736  Captain  Coram  and  his  wife  had  been  living 
in  the  parsonage  occupied  by  the  newly  married  Reverend  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  rector  of  the  church  of  All  Hallows  by  London 
Wall.  The  Corams  had  the  three  or  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
upstairs.  After  the  two  families  had  been  living  in  the  same  house 
happily  for  nearly  three  years.  Captain  Coram  spoke  of  the  Smiths 
as  “both  too  good  and  too  Wise  to  think  the  worse  of  my  wife 
for  going  to  meeting,  they  think  themselves  happy  in  us  and  we 
know  ourselves  happy  in  them.”^*®  The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  a 
Georgia  Trustee  as  well  as  a  Bray  Associate,  was  probably  an 
influence  in  keeping  Coram  in  touch  with  Georgia  affairs. 

The  Captain  welcomed  the  prospect  in  1739  of  a  change  of 
policy  for  Georgia.^*^  When  the  Trustees  decided  to  pass  a 

177.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  from  London,  2  March  1736-37,  In 
Proc.  of  the  Mat*.  Hitt.  Boo.,  LVI,  34. 

178.  Ibid.,  34. 

179.  Ibid.,  22  Sept.  1738,  p.  45. 

180.  Ibid.,  24  Aug.  1739,  p.  54. 

181.  Egmont’t  Diary,  III,  60. 
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formal  resolution  aUo^\■ing  women  to  inherit,  thus  coming  around 
to  his  point  of  view  at  last,  Coram  took  a  revived  interest  in  the 
Georgia  Trust,  certainly  for  the  next  year  or  two.^“ 

Always  noticing  the  northern  colonies  more  than  the  southern. 
Captain  Coram  was  extensively  interested  in  promoting  Indian 
missions  and  Indian  education  in  New  England.  In  1733  “by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Rest  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Bray’s  Associates” 
this  man  who  knew  no  Latin  sent  out  to  New  England  twenty- 
four  copies  of  the  treatise  Ecclesiastes,  sive  de  Ratione  concio- 
nandi}^^  In  1734  he  proposed  the  sending  of  books  to  three  In¬ 
dian  missionaries,  Parker,  Hinsdell,  and  Seccombe,  ordained  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  the  South  Meeting  House,  12  December  1733;  but  his  col¬ 
leagues  suggested  that  first  some  kind  of  request  ought  to  come 
in  to  indicate  an  actual  demand  for  the  literature.^** 

Coram’s  sister-in-law,^*®  a  Mrs.  Stirling  of  Boston,  before  her 
death  in  1736  acted  as  intermediary  between  him  and  the  trio  of 
Indian  missionaries,^**  in  whom  he  took  a  minute  interest.^*''  He 
particularly  w  ished  to  assist  Joseph  Seccombe  in  his  grapple  with 
the  Indians  that  had  come  under  Jesuit  influence.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,^**  Co  ram  seemed  “to  have  a  tender  concern 
for  those  Indians  \\’here  Mr.  Seccomb  is;”  for  Coram  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  have  that  missionary  transferred  away  from  the  fort  on 
George’s  river,  where  competition  from  papists  was  supposedly 
strong.^**  With  the  Associates  trying  to  fill  the  need  for  books 
elsewhere.  Coram  took  the  burden  upon  himself  to  get  assistance 
for  the  New  England  missionaries  from  other  sources,  such  as 
from  Benjamin  Avery'**  and  from  Dr.  Watts.'*'  The  year  Coram 
began  to  push  his  Nova  Scotia-Bahama  scheme,  he  spent  several 
weeks  in  Lancashire,  advertising  the  New  England  Indian  mis- 


182.  For  example  on  18  October  1740  be  helped  Lord  Efnnont  and  Adam 
Anderson  seal  £  2,000  in  sola  bills  for  the  use  of  Georgia.  Eymont’s  Diary,  III, 
162. 
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186.  See  Proc.  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.,  LVI,  21,  25,  32,  footnote. 

187.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  from  London,  13  Feb.  1734-35,  ibid., 
26. 

188.  An  Important  British  dissenting  minister  who  corresponded  with  Rev. 
John  Serjeant  (1710-1764),  missionary  to  the  Stockbrldge  Indians.  See  Proc. 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.,  2d  Ser.,  IX.  335-336,  349,  354,  357. 

189.  Letter  of  Dr.  I.  Watts  to  B.  Colman,  from  Newington,  13  Sept.  1736, 
ibid.,  2d  Ser.,  IX,  349  and  footnote. 

190.  An  influential  dissenter,  trustee  of  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  from  1728  to 
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sions  as  much  as  he  could.  After  enlisting  the  aid  of  many  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Liverpool,  including  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  Reverend  Mr.  Henry  Winder,  Coram  planned  to  engage 
in  similar  activity  at  Warrington  and  Manchester.^** 

When  Samuel  Mason  of  Connecticut  appeared  in  London  in 
1736  with  a  son  and  a  young  Indian  who  had  been  taught  to  read 
and  write  at  a  school  near  New  London,  Coram  got  them  intro¬ 
duced  to  Dr.  Watts,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  and  others.  The  dele¬ 
gation  did  not  have  the  blessings  of  important  Connecticut  people, 
and  Coram  later  regretted  that  he  had  been  so  obliging.^** 

He  wrote  to  Benjamin  Colman  in  1737  that  it  was  “an  Evil 
amongst  us  here  in  Englan  to  think  Girls  having  learning  given 
them  is  not  so  very  Material  as  for  boys  to  have  it.  I  think  and 
say  it  is  more  Material  . .  .  .”^*'*  Most  of  the  women  with  whom 
Coram  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  proposition  agreed  with 
his  modem  point  of  view.^*®  Colman,  who  was  long  connected 
with  the  administration  of  Harvard  College  and  who  had  once 
declined  its  presidency,^*®  derived  from  Coram  the  desire  to  en¬ 
courage  Indian  female  education.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  was  in  turn 
persuaded,  for  Watts  wrote  to  Colman:  “Your  opinion  deriv’d 
from  Capt.  Coram  about  ye  education  of  Indian  girls  strikes  me 
well,  &  I  think  the  reason  has  a  great  deall  of  weight  in  it.”^*’ 

The  story  of  the  further  development  of  Coram’s  plans  for  the 
education  of  young  Indians  may  be  deferred  until  the  very  end 
of  his  life  when  that  was  the  major  interest  of  his  extreme  age. 

Though  he  had  been  dangerously  ill  about  September  1737, 
Captain  Coram  was  in  the  autumn  of  1738  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  for  a  man  of  seventy.  He  ate,  drank,  and  slept  without  dis¬ 
comfort;  and  he  could  walk  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  a  day. 
Despite  the  discouragements  of  sixteen  years  already  in  father¬ 
ing  what  he  called  his  darling  project  he  still  hopied  “to  live  to 
see  the  accomplishment  of  the  Designe  of  Re  [s]  cuing  poor 

192.  Ibid.,  26-29,  letter  from  same  to  same,  from  Liverpool,  23  Sept.  1735. 
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Miserable  Exposed  Newborn  Infants  or  Foundlings  from  the 
Cruelties  of  their  own  Parents  or  Barberous  Nurses.”^®* 

The  idea  of  a  foundling  hospital  was  not  original  with  Thomas 
Coram.  An  Institution  of  the  kind  had  been  founded  in  Dublin 
early  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign;^®*  and  a  Paris  institution  provided 
an  obvious  example.®®®  Elihu  Yale  had  negotiated  for  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort’s  great  house  at  Chelsea  with  a  view  to  turning  it  into 
a  foundling  hospital,  but  Yale  died  without  leaving  an  effective 
testimentary  evidence  of  his  interest.®®^  The  great  credit  that 
goes  to  Coram  is  due  to  the  latter’s  persistence  in  overcoming 
popular  prejudice.  Although  he  agitated  from  the  early  1720’s, 
It  was  not  until  he  obtained  the  endorsement  of  some  women  of 
the  nobility  in  1730  that  Coram  began  to  make  real  progress  to¬ 
wards  his  goal.  Prior  to  that  time  he  “could  never  prevail  with 
any  noblemen,  archbishop,  Briton  nor  foreigner,  to  speak  to  the 
late  or  present  King  of  it.’’®®®  Substantial  victory  came  in  1739 
when,  after  seventeen  years  of  work,®®®  he  obtained  a  royal  char¬ 
ter.®®*  At  his  behest  Parliament  passed  an  act  of  further  authori¬ 
zation.®®® 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Governors  and  Guardians,  as 
the  Foundling  Hospital  directors  were  called,  met  at  Somerset 
House  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  20  Novem¬ 
ber  1739.  Coram  made  a  little  speech  in  which  he  stated  that  his 
declining  years  would  prevent  his  seeing  the  full  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  wishes,  “yet  I  can  now  rest  satisfied.”®®® 

A  large  tract  was  bought  on  the  north  side  of  Ormond  Street, 
between  Lamb’s  Conduit  and  Southampton  Row;®®^  and  while 
permanent  buildings  were  rising  there,®®®  the  institution  began  to 


198.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  from  London,  22  Sept.  1738,  In  Proc. 
0/  the  Mass.  Hiat.  8oc.,  LVI,  43. 

199.  F.  E.  Ball,  ed..  The  Correepondence  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.  (London, 
1913),  IV,  344,  footnote  2. 

200.  Noted  In  the  London  Magazine  Monthly  Catalogue  for  Jan.  1739:  Ait 
Account  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Hospital  for  Foundlings  in  Paris,  printed  for 
R.  Montage,  pr.  6d. 

201.  (Dr.  Thomas  Bray),  A  Memorial  concerning  The  Erecting  in  the  City  of 
London  .  .  .  an  Orphanotrophy  ....  See  note  129. 

202.  H.  M.  C.  Rep’t  on  MSS  of  the  late  Reginald  Rawdon  Hastings,  Esq.  Ill, 
23. 

203.  A  good  account  of  his  difficulties  up  to  1738  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  him  to  B.  Colman,  from  London,  22  Sept.  1738,  in  Proc.  of  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc..  LVI,  43-44. 

2()4.  See  p.  22  of  the  volume  cited  in  note  211.  London  Magazine,  VI,  630 ; 
VIII,  48. 

205.  Letter  of  T.  Coram  to  B.  Colman,  from  London,  13  Sept.  1740,  In  Proc. 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  LVI,  55. 

206.  London _Magcuine,  VIII,  628. 
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function  in  hired  quarters.*®*  Captain  Coram  soon  differed  with 
the  majority  of  the  Governors  and  Guardians  on  matters  of  policy 
and  on  small  administrative  details.  Because,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
rift  with  the  Georgia  Trustees,  he  was  indiscreet  enough  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  outside  criticism,  he  became  unpopular  with  his  col¬ 
leagues.  In  1742  just  after  he  had  cast  the  only  adverse  vote  in 
a  resolution  approving  a  large  purchase  of  brick,  he  failed  of  re- 
election  as  a  member  of  the  General  Committee  of  Management.*^® 

Coram  at  this  time  was  still  living  in  the  home  of  his  friend, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  1749  at  least.*^^  The  Captain’s  beloved  Puritan  wife  died 
in  July  1740,  “Worn  out  by  long  Sickness.”*^*  The  presence 
of  this  New  Englander  in  his  household,  and  her  ties  with  people 
in  America,  was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  prolonging  what  may 
be  called  Coram’s  New  England-mindedness. 

A  year  or  two  before  her  death  Coram  suggested  to  Benjamin 
Colman  that  there  would  be  a  good  field  for  New  Englanders 
of  the  better  sort  to  begin  some  kind  of  organized  assistance  for 
their  countrymen  who  might  chance  to  be  stranded  in  London.*^* 
He  went  so  far  as  to  name  some  possible  managers  of  a  “New 
England  Bank  for  the  Releife  of  such  honest  men  or  Women  of 
New  England  as  may  hereafter  fall  into  Distresses  here.’’*** 

When  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  begun  in 
Taunton,  Massachusetts— without  benefiting  from  the  acreage 
deeded  to  the  Vestry  of  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston— Captain  Coram 
forwarded  to  the  new  church  about  1742  a  collection  of  books, 
one  of  which  was  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  donated  by  Speaker 
Onslow  of  the  House  of  Commons.**®  The  Episcopal  Church  at 
Salem  also  received  a  Prayer  Book  from  Onslow  “thro’  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Coram.”**® 

Captain  Coram’s  activity  in  the  London  circles  connected  with 


209.  Ibid.,  IX,  00«,  612  ;  X,  204. 

210.  Nichols  and  Wray,  The  Hiatory  of  the  Foundling  Hoepital,  23. 

211.  For  letters  written  from  the  Smith  address  In  1749,  see  H.  M.  O.  $th 
Rep’t,  App.  II,  478  and  Coram’s  letter  of  acknowledgement  for  the  Freedom  of 
Lyme  R^s. 
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of  the  Mate.  HUt.  Boo.,  LVI,  95. 
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1744,  In  Perry,  HUtorieal  Colleotione  Relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church, 
III  Mass.,  3M. 
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imperial  administration  extended  into  the  1740’s.®^’  At  the  age 
of  seventy-five  he  again  endorsed  the  idea  of  colonizing  his  fav¬ 
orite  area  of  eastern  Maine.  After  he  had  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Trade,  16  June  1743,  the  Board  ordered  the  writing  of 
a  letter  to  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  about  the  matter.*^* 

The  American  experiences  of  his  young  manhood  had  left  with 
Coram  the  impression  that  in  the  colonies  above  Virginia  no  care 
had  been  taken  “to  establish  Learning  in  those  Nonhem  parts 
of  America  for  ye  Honour  and  advantage  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  At  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine,  the  still  aggressive 
Coram  memorialized  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  asking  the 
acquisition  of  ground  in  the  “pleasant  and  healthful  place  named 
Cambridge  in  New  England”  and  the  building  there  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  educational  institution  to  be  called  The  King’s  College. 
The  old  Captain  apparently  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  dis¬ 
place  Harvard,  but  Cambridge  seemed  to  him  the  logical  place 
to  locate  a  college  especially  aimed  at  winning  over  the  Indians 
of  America  to  the  British  interest,  “to  maintain  &  properly  to  in¬ 
struct  a  fit  number  of  ye  children  of  those  Natives  which  would 
doubtless  produce  perpetual  security  &  advantage  to  his  Majesty’s 
Subjects  in  those  Northern  Parts  of  America;  for  that  those  In¬ 
dians  are  grateful  and  kind  if  well  used.”*^* 

Whether  or  not  Coram  was  aware  of  the  fact.  Harvard  had 
made  an  attempt  to  provide  Indian  education  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  previous  century.  A  building  was  actually  erected  as  an 
“Indian  College”,  but  the  experiment  did  not  even  ripple  the  sea 
of  Indian  benightedness.^^ 

Throughout  the  remaining  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  the 
very  old  man  followed  the  thread  of  his  idea  with  something  of 
his  characteristic  persistence.  He  prepared  a  petition— doubtless 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  education— for  presentation  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  sending  a  draft  of  it  for  correction  to  Mr.  Austin, 
Master  of  the  Charity  School  in  Bartholomew  Close,  3 1  January 
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1748-49.***^  Coram  wrote  to  George  Onslow,  12  May  1750,  “I 
projwse  to  purchase  20  akers  or  more  land  in  Cambridge  in  New 
England,  and  make  a  present  thereof  for  ye  erecting  thereon  a 
college  for  University  Learning  according  to  ye  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  wch  was  the  cause  of  my  lately  troubling  you  with  a  let- 
ter.”222 

The  honest,  outspoken,  but  sometimes  prejudiced  old  fellow 
was  not  without  honorable  recognition  even  in  his  divorce  from 
the  active  management  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  A  poem  in 
the  London  MagoTine  in  1 747  contained  some  highly  complimen¬ 
tary  stanzas.*^®  The  same  magazine  published  an  excellent  likeness 
of  him  along  with  a  front  view  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
1749®®^  the  year  that  his  native  Lyme  Regis  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Corporation  conferred  u|)on  him  the  Freedom  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough.*®® 

During  the  last  few  months  of  the  octogenarian’s  life  he  was 
supported  by  the  income  of  a  fund  that  his  friends  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  raise.**®  For  not  more  than  a  year  or  two  at  the 
very  end,  he  livdd  in  lodgings  near  Leicester  Square,  where  he 
died,  28  March  1751,  aged  eighty-three.*** 

On  April  3  his  remains  were  interred,  according  to  his  desire, 
in  the  vault  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  chapel.  The  children  of 
the  Hospital  and  its  governors  as  well  shared  in  the  elaborate 
burial  procession.  Choir  members  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and 
from  Westminster  sang  an  anthem  as  part  of  the  final  service.*** 

His  death  was  very  nearly  co-terminous  with  the  expiration  of 
the  Georgia  Trust,  one  hundred  thirty-five  of  w  hose  meetings  it 
is  reckoned  that  he  attended.*** 

When  Captain  Coram’s  body  was  brought  from  Leicester 
Square  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  hearse  w^as  accompanied 

221.  MSS.  of  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill  House.  Hindon.  Wilts  and 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  London,  H.  li.  C.,  9th  Rep’t,  App.  II,  478. 

222.  Ibid.,  478. 

223.  Eight  stanzas  bj  3.  D.  "On  the  Foundling  Hospital",  London  Magazine, 
XVI,  238.  One  of  the  stanzas : 

Then  C— m  fame  deserves,  whose  zeal 
This  gen’rous  spirit  rais'd ; 

Tho’  others  have  a  glorious  share. 

Yet  be  the  mover  prais'd. 

224.  London  Magazine,  XVIII,  238. 

225.  Coram's  letter  of  acknowledgement  Is  in  Lyme  Museum.  Wanklyn,  Lgme 
Regie  :  A  Retroapeet,  201. 
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228.  London  Magazine,  XX,  188. 

229.  J.  R.  McCain,  Georgia  a»  a  Proprietary  Province  (Boston,  1917),  31-39. 
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by  a  mourning  coach  in  which  rode  his  relatives;*®®  but  who  these 
relatives  were,  one  cannot  easily  say.  His  wife  had  been  dead  for 
a  decade;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  couple  had  any  children 
of  their  own,  though  some  of  the  foundlings  taken  in  by  the  Hos¬ 
pital  were  named  in  honor  of  him  and  his  wife. 


230.  London  Magazine,  XX,  188. 


Early  Treatment  of  the  Mentally  Ill 
In  Georgia 

By  H(»tense  S.  Cochrane* 

Provision  for  the  mentally  ill  is  associated  with  a  number  of 
established  customs  and  was  modified  gradually  in  conformity 
with  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  mentally  afflicted.  It  has 
constituted  a  social  problem  from  ancient  days.  With  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  different  periods,  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  men¬ 
tally  afflicted  has  been  assumed  by  various  groups  such  as  the 
monasteries,  the  local  community,  the  state  and  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Regulations  relating  to  them  have  been  predicated  upon 
religious  views,  detention,  legal  capacity  as  to  rights  to  possess 
or  retain  property  and  a  much  more  recent  concept,  the  need 
of  treatment.  The  development  of  care  of  the  mentally  ill  by  a 
state  government  from  the  time  of  the  settling  of  its  colony  to 
a  more  recent  period  seems  to  be  essential  to  trace  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  in  Georgia. 

In  olden  days,  the  mentally  disordered  person  dwelled  apart 
seeking  places  of  abode  among  tombs  and  in  cemeteries.  His 
troublesome  conduct  and  idleness  frequently  led  him  into  diffi¬ 
culties;  and  as  a  result,  severe  punishment  was  inflicted  ujjon  him. 
The  more  harmless  “pauper”  mentally  ill  persons  were  permitted 
to  w'ander  about  the  country  as  beggars  and  vagabonds.  Many 
such  individuals  from  more  comfortably  situated  families  were 
kept  hidden  in  the  confines  of  their  homes  by  relatives.  Even 
in  the  early  colonies  of  America,  the  prevailing  belief  about  the 
mentally  afflicted  was  that  they  were  possessed  of  demons.^ 

In  the  American  colonies,  the  “pauper”  mentally  ill  and  irre- 
s{>onsible  dependent  classes  became  associated  very  early.  Under 
the  conditions  of  pioneer  life,  there  was  little  machinery  to  cope 
with  problems  relating  to  the  mentally  afflicted.  More  attention 
was  focused  upon  wandering  persons  for  fear  that  they  would 
gain  residence  and  thereby  have  claim  up>on  the  limited  local  re¬ 
lief  funds.  The  mentally  ill  in  the  colonies,  as  in  other  parts  of 

•  Mrs.  Cochrane  bolds  the  Master  of  Arts  deifree  from  Columbia  University 
and  is  now  Chairman,  Case  Work  Department,  Atlanta  University  School  of 
Social  Work. 
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the  world,  were  allowed  to  roam  about  exposed  to  hardship,  dan¬ 
gers  and  ill-treatment.  Many  abuses  existed,  and  the  mentally 
distressed  persons  were  victims  of  neglect  and  contemptous  dis¬ 
regard.  Witchcraft  and  other  forms  of  insanity  were  punished  in 
a  most  drastic  manner.  That  demoniacal  possessions  caused  the 
disturbed  person  to  exhibit  violent  and  eccentric  behavior,  was 
a  belief  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Puritans.* 

The  insane  persons  publicly  cared  for  in  the  early  days  of 
colonial  life,  were  “paupers”  who  were  entitled  to  local  aid;  and 
usually,  they  were  placed  in  almshouses.  Some,  who  were  help¬ 
less  and  feeble,  were  bid  off  by  the  local  authorities  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  would  assume  responsibility  for  them  at  the  lowest 
price  to  be  paid  for  their  maintenance.  If  the  mentally  afflicted 
were  violent,  delirious  or  destructive,  they  were  viewed  as  in¬ 
corrigible  and  condemned  to  miserable  pens,  cages  and  dungeons 
in  county  workhouses  and  jails. 

Some  colonies  had  made  efforts  toward  public  care;  and  by 
1752,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  had  set  aside  the 
first  ward  for  the  insane  in  a  publicly  aided  hospital  in  America. 
The  establishment  of  the  first  public  hospital  for  mental  patients, 
the  “Public  Hospital  for  Persons  of  Insane  and  Disordered  Minds” 
at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  was  incorporated  in  1768  but  was  not 
solely  for  this  group  because  sick,  indigent  persons  w'ere  cared 
for  and  included.  It  was  not  until  1824  that  a  public  institution 
for  the  exclusive  care  of  the  insane  was  opened,  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky.*  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  country  at  Targe 
was  not  aware  of  the  critical  needs  of  the  mentally  ill;  and  in 
most  colonies,  apprehension  and  detention  of  the  insane  person  in 
jails,  prisons  and  almshouses  was  continued  throughout  the  entire 
nineteenth  centur}\  No  systematic  efforts  were  expended  in  de¬ 
veloping  care  for  the  mentally  ill  in  Georgia.  At  first,  Georgia 
was  concerned  primarily  with  establishing  a  province.  As  it  was 
the  last  of  the  thirteen  colonies  to  be  founded,  the  Georgia  col¬ 
onists  were  aware  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  and  the  hard 
work  necessary  to  make  a  living. 

The  settlement  of  Georgia  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Fre¬ 
quent  battles  with  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  left  many  persons 
in  need  of  assistance.  In  contrast  to  the  profound  sense  of  local 

2.  Albert  Deutsch,  The  Mentally  III  in  America  (Garden  City,  New  York, 
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responsibility  for  the  poor  under  legal  regulations  as  early  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  English,  the  reliance  upon  distribution  of  private 
funds  granted  by  a  Board  of  Trustees^  was  historically  significant; 
and  provision  for  the  so-called  “pauper”  group  was  lacking.®  The 
principle  of  local  responsibility  for  relief  and  settlement  did  not 
exist.  Not  until  twenty-six  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony 
was  there  any  legislation  making  the  parishes  responsible  for  the 
poor  who  were  to  be  cared  for  in  almshouses  or  on  out-door  re¬ 
lief. 

Mental  illness  existed  in  the  colony  of  Georgia;  and  man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man  was  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  non-concern 
for  and  neglect  of  the  “pauper”  mentally  afflicted.  Care  of  the 
destitute  insane  under  both  the  parish  and  county  systems  de¬ 
pended  upon  whether  or  not  they  were  entitled  to  relief,  which 
was  granted  on  a  very  limited,  meagre  scale.  Some  insane  persons 
were  lodged  and  boarded;  but  the  only  accommodations  existing 
for  them  were  provided  through  private  sources.  They  were 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  their  families  in  those  private  homes 
which  would  take  them.  For  the  most  part,  the  greater  number 
of  them  remained  with  their  own  relatives  who  knew  so  little 
about  handling  or  managing  them. 

As  early  as  1733,  one  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  such  per¬ 
sons.  A  wanderer,  having  come  to  Savannah,  was  reported  as 

being  abroad  some  Time  after  it  was  Night,  .  .  .  was  taken  up  in 
the  Street  for  a  Stroller,  carried  to  the  Guard—House,  and  threatned 
with  the  Stocks  and  Whipping-Post;  the  Terror  and  Fright  of  which — 
threw  him  into  high  fever  with  a  strong  Delirium,  crying  out  to  every 
Person  who  came  near  him,  that  they  were  come  to  carry  him  to  the 


4.  The  colony  wag  established  in  1733  when  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  landed 
with  the  settlers.  The  charter  of  Georgia  marked  a  departure  from  the  policy 
of  concentrating  colonial  administration  in  the  King.  It  provided  for  a  corpora¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Trustees  who  were  to  prepare  laws  necessary  to  govern  the 
colony  provided  that  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  England  and  were 
sanctioned  by  the  King  in  council.  There  was  no  provision  requiring  the  consent 
of  the  colonists  as  to  the  laws,  and  the  charter  left  to  the  Trustees  many  func¬ 
tions  including  the  setting  up  of  the  courts  and  the  making  of  the  laws.  No 
governor  was  appointed  as  the  charter  implied  because  such  an  official  would 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trades  and  Planta¬ 
tions.  A  president  with  administrative  assistants,  three  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  two 
constables,  two  tithingmen  and  eight  conservators  of  peace  were  desiraated  by 
the  Trustees  who  were  invested  with  appointive  powers.  In  1752  Oeor^a  became 
a  royal  colony  and  conformed  to  the  established  colonial  pattern.  A  royal  gov¬ 
ernor  arrived  in  1754  to  set  up  the  new  government.  See  T.  S.  Arthur  and  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  The  History  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia.  1852),  16-25. 

5.  For  an  account  of  the  early  board  of  relief  in  the  colony,  see  Allen  D. 
Candler,  ed.,  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1906),  II, 
276.  See  nid..  Ill,  163,  211 ;  VI,  6,  13-14. 
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Whipping-Post;  and  after  lying  two  or  three  Days  in  this  distracted 
Condition,  he  was  carried  abroad  his  Boat  in  order  to  be  sent  Home, 
and  died  in  the  Way,  some  where  about  Dawfuskee  Sound  !0 

Later  in  1738,  William  Stephens  recorded  accounts  of  persons 
“afflicted  with  epileptic  Fits  proceedings  from  an  inward  trouble 
of  mind  which  grew  unhappily  through  some  conjugal  Dissen- 
tions.”  The  early  colonists  found  the  extreme  heat  a  great  source 
of  discomfort  “the  people  experiencing  ill  effects  several  falling 
down  frequently.”  One  persons  was  described  as  “being  in  such 
Convulsions,  that  two  Men  were  scarce  sufficient  to  hold  him: 

.  .  It  may  not  be  unworthy  Remark  here,  to  observ'e  what 
strange  Effect  Colds  frequently  have  in  this  Country;  this  show¬ 
ing  itself  at  first  only  in  an  ordinary  Tooth-Ach,  but  by  degrees 
insinuated  into  all  the  tender  Nei^es,  and  even  deprived  him  of 
his  Senses,  Feeling  only  excepted.”’ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  persecuted,  religious  groups  and  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  Georgia,  the 
church  took  no  active  part  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  ill.  The 
question  may  be  raised  as  to  its  indifference  in  relieving  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  mentally  afflicted  in  that  John  Westley,  who  left 
a  definite  imprint  upon  the  religious  life  of  Georgia,  had  arrived 
at  rather  specific  prescriptions  for  “raving  madness  and  lunacy” 
which  by  Daniel  Tuke,  were  considered  not  without  some  degree 
of  logic.® 

The  interest  of  the  medical  profession  was  characteristic  of  the 
time  and  was  evidently  one  of  indifference.  Proper  medical  care 
was  the  last  thing  considered  for  the  mentally  ill.  Due  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat,  malaria  in  swamps  and  much  sickness,  however,  the 
colonists  were  forced  to  make  constant  use  of  their  few  physicians. 
In  1743,  it  was  reported: 

“The  doctor  who  has  been  employ’d  in  taking  Care  of  the  Sick 
during  the  Year  past,  having  according  to  Order  brought  in  his 
Bill  to  Mid-Summer  last  amounting  to  the  Sum  of  twenty-seven 
Pounds,  ten  Shillings  and  five  Pence  ....  We  look  upon  it  as 
a  great  Deed  of  Charity  &  pay  it,  the  Persons  being  in  so  Ways 
capable  of  it.”* 

6.  Patrick  Tailfer,  Hu^h  Anderson  and  Da.  Dougins,  A  True  and  Historical 
Narrative  o/  the  Colony  of  Georgia  (Charles-Town,  S.  C..  1741),  35-36. 

7.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  IV,  178-179. 

8.  John  Westley  made  recommendations  and  gave  remedies  “for  hypochon¬ 
driacal  cases,  obstinate  madness  and  all  nervous  disorders."  A  detailed  account 
is  available  in  Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Insane,  108-110, 

9.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  VI,  73-74. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Patrick  Tailfer  and  Hugh  Anderson, 
two  colonial  physicians,  expounded  vehemently  their  disapproval 
of  the  treatment  accorded  one  John  Watson  adjudged  insane,  the 
extent  of  their  concern  for  the  mentally  ill  from  a  medical  stand¬ 
point  was  not  known. 

A  singular  p)oint  in  the  development  of  the  colony  was  statutory 
provision  prohibiting  slavery  until  the  middle  eighteenth  centur)\ 
Numerous  Negroes  had  been  brought  into  the  province;  and  the 
local  authorities  had  reported  that  attempts  to  have  them  removed 
were  ineffective.  In  their  opinion,  further  efforts  to  execute  the 
law  against  slaves  would  have  resulted  in  depopulating  the  col¬ 
ony.'”  The  Trustees  finally  acceded  to  the  continuous  demand 
and  repealed  the  prohibitory  law  shortly  before  the  settlement 
became  a  royal  colony.  The  most  significant  aspect  was  that  the 
King  did  not  sanction  the  repealing  of  this  act;  but  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  repealed  by  the  colonists  and  became  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 

A  workhouse  for  the  confinement  of  Negroes  and  punishment 
for  such  as  were  “obstinate  and  disorderly”  was  felt  to  be  “highly 
Necessary.”  A  master  or  warden  of  the  Negro  workhouse  was 
appointed  with  power  to  punish  those  under  custody  “by  put¬ 
ting  Felters  or  Shackles  upon  them  and  by  Moderately  whipping 
not  exceeding  twenty  Strips  in  one  Day.”"  There  were  num¬ 
erous  accounts  of  brutalizing  acts  of  murder  committed  by 
slaves;  and  routine  notification  of  their  being  at  large  was  in¬ 
serted  in  The  Gazette,  the  only  existing  newspaper  of  the  col¬ 
ony.**  No  mental  illness  was  reported  as  occurring  among  Ne¬ 
groes  before  1 840;  and  in  all  probability  they  were  not  dealt  with 
as  insane  before  the  abolition  of  slavery.*® 

The  pathetic  situation  of  many  accused,  unfortunate  Negroes 
subject  to  the  frightful  treatment  of  wardens  paid  to  administer 
punishment  must  have  brought  on  appalling  mental  disorders. 
The  only  awareness  of  mental  distress  among  the  slaves  was  re- 

10.  Albert  B.  Saye,  Nete  Viewpoints  in  Georgia  Historv  (Athena,  1943),  72-74. 
The  proteat  against  the  slave  law  existed  throughout  the  colonial  reports.  The 
early  settlers  objected  to  It  vehemently  particularly  the  Salzburgers  and  Scotch 
Highlanders.  See  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  Supplement 
IV,  263.  See  also  ibid.,  I.  50-52. 

11.  Owners  paid  tor  the  correction  and  maintenance  during  incarceration  at 
fixed  rates — six  pence  a  day’s  maintenance  and  one  shiUing  and  four  pence  for 
each  chastisement  administered.  See  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  XVIII,  558,  550,  560,  565. 

12.  The  Georgia  Gazette,  April  21,  1763,  p.  12. 

13.  Henry  Ck  Burdett,  Hospital  and  Asglums  of  the  World  (London,  1801), 
I,  135. 
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corded  by  James  Habersham  who  reported  “that  some  people 
have  been  bit  by  them  [mad  dogs]  and  that  a  Mullatta  Boy  died 
yesterday  of  Canine  Madness.”  This  observation  did  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  community  as  in  1772,  an  ordinance  was  issued  au¬ 
thorizing  “all  his  Majesty’s  liege  Subjects  to  shoot  kill  or  other¬ 
wise  destroy  all  and  every  dog  or  dogs  .  .  .  going  at  large.”^^ 

When  Georgia  passed  from  a  mere  settlement  to  a  royal  col¬ 
ony,  instructions  to  the  governor  authorized  him  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  council  “to  raise  public  funds  (or  stocks)  for  the 
building  of  a  public  workhouse  in  convenient  places  for  employ¬ 
ing  of  the  poor.”^®  The  workhouse  had  been  erected  prior  to 
1736  but  did  not  serve  its  purpose.  It  became  necessary  to  utilize 
it  as  the  jail  because  no  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
place  of  detention  for  delinquent  persons  was  passed  until  1784. 
Descr\'ing  indigents  in  some  cases  received  scanty  grants  of  out¬ 
door  relief.  The  disturbed,  deranged  persons,  however,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  jails  by  the  local  bailiffs. 

Counties  were  ordered  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair  “Jails, 
Pillories  and  Stocks.”  Chains  were  commonly  resorted  to;  and 
colonial  records  made  sjjecial  reference  to  the  blacksmith  paid 
to  account  “for  putting  irons  on  prisoners.”*®  The  conditions  of 
the  jails  did  arouse  some  concern  not  only  because  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  breaks  of  the  prisoners,  but  “common  humanity”  was  called 
upon  to  remedy  and  prevent  in  the  future  the  calamitous  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  want  of  a  proper  jail.  James  Habersham, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Council,  recommended  the  matter  to 
I.egislature  and  stressed  the  need  to  investigate  “the  insufficiency 
of  the  common  goal;”*’  but  depleted  funds  made  it  impossible 
to  accomplish  anything  constructive.  The  miserable  confines  of 
the  jails  and  workhouses  were  dens  of  terrorizing  treatment  far 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  significant  that  Georgia,  the  last  group  of  settlers  from 
England  where  more  humanizing  treatment  was  already  begin¬ 
ning,  exemplified  no  compassion  for  the  mentally  ill.  It  was  de- 

14.  There  were  reports  of  many  mad  dogs  in  Savannah  and  the  hamlet  of 
Ewensburgh  Tamacraw  and  the  Trustees  Gardens.  The  Board  spent  much  time 
considering  how  “to  secure  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  Province  from  so 
alarming  a  danger.”  See  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  XII,  217- 
18. 

15.  Leonard  Woods  Labaree,  Royal  Instructions  to  British  Colonial  Ooremors 
1670-1776  (New  York,  1935),  I.  341-42. 

16.  The  fee  for  placing  a  prisoner  in  the  stocks  was  two  shillings  and  six 
pence.  See  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  XIX,  Pt.  I,  397,  473  ; 
Pt.  II,  551. 

17.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  XV,  386-87. 
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void  of  interest,  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  associated  with  the 
very  philanthropic  move  which  had  made  its  existence  a  reality. 
Consistent  with  practices  prevailing  in  other  colonies,  Georgia 
regarded  the  mentally  ill  with  abhorrence  and  conceded  to  the 
local  officials  the  sole  responsibility  for  disposing  of  them  more 
so  than  helping  them. 

The  harmless  insane  were  allowed  the  privUege  of  drifting  at 
large,  falling  very  often  into  the  hands  of  the  local  officials.  As 
“Vagabonds  and  Idle  and  Disorderly  persons”  who  were  “living 
Idle  without  Imployment”,  they  were  apprehended  as  “a  Nusance 
to  all  Orderly  and  well  disposed  Inhabitants—.”  The  more  violent 
ones  were  confined  to  jails  where  corporal  punishment  and  whip¬ 
pings  were  administered.^*  In  the  crowded  jails,  the  mentally  ill 
were  under  the  coercive  direction  of  brutal  keepers  and  were 
chained,  exposed,  poorly  clad  and  fed.  They  were  literally  ban¬ 
ished  to  almshouses  with  the  mentally  defective,  infirm  and 
aged,  destituted,  the  sick  and  well-indigent  persons.  Throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  no  public  institutions  for  their  care  existed 
except  places  of  incarceration  used  for  derelicts  and  misfits  of 
society. 

Historically,  legal  provision  for  the  demented  in  Georgia  dif¬ 
fered  little  from  the  trend  in  other  colonies  and  was  directed 
chiefly  toward  the  management  of  property  and  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  violent  acts  insofar  as  they  effected  the  interests  of 
the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  essential  that  prop¬ 
erty  rights,  freedom  of  activity  and  guardianship  for  the  de¬ 
ranged  person  be  handled  by  means  of  legislation.  Codified  solu¬ 
tions  as  to  property  developed  with  some  reliance  upon  medical 
advice,  but  custodial  care  and  curative  measures  found  a  place 
in  the  statute  slowly. 

In  the  beginning,  colonial  regulations  pertaining  to  abnormal 
mental  conmtions  were  not  too  clearly  defined  and  very  early 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  parish  court  to  determine  insanity  was  ques¬ 
tioned.^*  There  was  no  authority  for  detention  of  the  insane, 
and  the  entire  policy  depended  upon  common  practice  independ¬ 
ent  of  statute.  “Madness,  fury  and  acts  of  violence”  were  estab- 

18.  Ibid.,  XVIII,  Q88-S90. 

19.  The  colonists  were  handicapped  b;  haying  no  voice  in  making  laws  to 
meet  their  needs  or  to  solve  their  own  problems.  It  was  a  severe  hardship  that 
man;  matters  of  the  sim^est  kind  could  not  be  decided  without  being  referred 
back  to  the  paternalistic  Trustees  in  England.  See  James  Ross  McCain.  Oeorgia 
At  a  Proprietary  Province.  The  Execution  of  a  Truet.  (Boston,  1917),  196-97. 
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lished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  colonial  bailiff,  and  it  was  com¬ 
monly  expected  that  “lunatics”  would  be  kept  in  restraint. 

Notable  was  one  opposition  voiced  against  the  decision  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  bailiff.  His  handling  of  the  case  of  one  Joseph  Wat¬ 
son  in  1734  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  by  the 
aforementioned  physicians  Patrick  Tailfer  and  Hugh  Anderson 
who  claimed  that  Thomas  Causton  “verbally  recommended  him 
by  their  Fore-man  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Court,  imagining  or  sup¬ 
posing  he  might  be  a  Lunatic;  (however,  as  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  represented  to  the  Trustees  that  the  Jury  found 
him  guilty  of  Lunacy  in  their  V^erdict)  whereupon  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  confined  by  Mr.  Causton  (altho’  sufficient  Bail  was 
offered)  and  kept  Prisoner  near  three  Years  without  any  Sen- 
tence.”^*’  There  was  an  appeal,  and  the  Trustees  were  implored 
to  bring  the  affair  before  “proper  judicature.”  On  the  contrary, 
they  concurred  with  the  decision  rendered.  It  was  accepted  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  adjudged  lunatic  was  to  be  sentenced  and  punished 
which  contributed  further  to  the  idea  that  the  mentally  ill  per¬ 
son  was  dangerous  and  was  not  deserving  of  merciful  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  colonial  law  of  1767  imposed  certain  civil  limitations  and 
stated  that  “Idiots,  and  Madmen,  except  in  cases  of  Alarm”'  were 
to  be  exempted  from  any  duties  required  in  the  militia.*^  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  maintained  that  persons  of  “insanity  of  mind”  were 
not  to  be  granted  writs  of  partition  for  land.*®  Nevertheless,  there 
was  some  emphasis  upon  liability  for  court  action  within  three 
years  after  “discoverture  coming  of  sound  mind—”  which  in¬ 
ferred  a  colonial  interpretation  of  insanity  as  a  relapse  from  a 
more  or  less  normal  state  with  the  possibility  of  recovery.*® 

In  the  year  1772,  the  first  definite  regulation  regarding  the 
mentally  ill  reached  Georgia  as  official  royal  instructions  to  the 
governor.  More  specific  power  was  entrusted  to  him  “respect¬ 
ing  the  Care  and  Custody  of  Idiots  and  Lunatics,—;”  and  he  was 
to  ensure  that  any  estate  possessed  was  preserved  and  not  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  a  result  of  mental  disorder.  He  was  instructed  “to 
make  and  pass  grants  of  the  custodies”  of  all  and  every  lunatic 
and  their  estates,  to  determine  the  manner  and  form  in  which 

20.  Patrick  Tailfer,  Hugh  Anderson  and  Da.  Douglas,  A  True  and  Historical 
narrative  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  35. 

21.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  XIX,  Pt.  II,  359. 

22.  Ibid.,  XVIII,  811-12. 

28.  Ibid.,  803. 
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these  grants  and  commitments  were  to  be  made  and  to  assure 
“such  security  as  shall  be  requisite  and  needful”  in  arriving  at  the 
agreements.^*  Care  was  not  defined;  and  the  regulation  vested 
a  prerogrative  in  the  governor  as  representative  of  the  king  in 
regard  to  the  propertied  lunatic.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
regulation  without  modification  existing  in  Georgia;  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  to  protect  lunatics  in  any  other  circumstances  or  without 
property  was  made  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

Meanwhile,  various  drives  for  the  improvement  of  care  of  the 
mentally  ill  were  exerting  influence.  Humane  sensitivity  was  made 
known  in  other  colonies  by  the  development  of  legal  provision 
for  the  “pauper”  insane  group.  This  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  care  of  the  insane 
in  America  was  predominantly  a  local  undertaking.  It  was  facili¬ 
tated  and  continued  by  propaganda  and  investigations  revealing 
shocking  treatment  and  suffering  under  local  authorities.  Already 
Benjamin  Rush,  the  American  father  of  psychiatry,  had  conducted 
a  comprehensive  study  in  mental  disease,  and  his  views  on  treat¬ 
ment  were  becoming  known.^® 

Georgia,  for  the  most  part,  from  1777  when  it  entered  the  Con¬ 
federation  to  the  nineteenth  century,  was  largely  engaged  in 
building  a  state  government  and  was  confronted  with  many  eco¬ 
nomic  and  administrative  problems.*®  As  a  state,  it  was  slow  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  social  ferment;  and  humane  inclination 
legally  expressed  for  the  mentally  afflicted  was  not  aroused  until 
the  forties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  was  some  examination  of  the  existing  Georgia  statutes 
on  mental  illness  in  1812;  but  not  until  1818  was  an  act  passed 
“for,  the  better  management  of  the  p>ersons  and  estates  of  idiots, 
lunatics  and  persons  insane.”*^  The  Court  of  Ordinary  was  then 


24.  Frederick  W.  Ricord  and  William  Nelaon,  Documentt  Relatinn  to  the 
Colonial  Hittory  of  the  State  of  New  Jeriey,  17S7  277S  (Newark),  370-72.  An 
account  of  GeorKia  having  received  these  regulations  from  the  Lords  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Trade  and  Plantations  is  recorded  on  December  5,  1772,  In  the  Letters  of 
James  Habersham,  1756-1775.  Collectiont  of  the  Oeorgia  Historical  Society  (Sa¬ 
vannah,  1004),  VI,  218. 

25.  Rush  had  written  on  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  curative  measures 
prior  to  1812.  See  Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  The  Insane  in  United  States  and  Canada 
(London,  1885),  4-5;  J.  K.  Hau,  Gregory  Zilboorg  and  Henry  Alden  Bunker, 
ers  for  Trade  and  Plantations  is  recorded  on  December  5,  1772,  in  the  Letters  of 
Psychiatry  (New  York,  1944),  15-18. 

26.  Saye,  New  Viewpoints  in  Georgia  History,  234-36. 

27.  Wills  or  testaments  made  by  any  person  de  non  sane  memory  had  been 
invalidated  in  1774.  See  William  Schley,  A  Digest  of  the  English  Statutes  of 
Force  in  State  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1826),  72,  208,  355.  A  lunatic  or  insane 
person  without  lucid  periods  was  not  guilty  of  a  crime  provided  the  criminal 
acts  had  been  committed  in  the  condition  of  lunacy  or  insanity.  See  Lucius  Q. 
C.  Lamar,  A  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Augusta,  1821), 
Sec.  V,  611.  See  also  Howell  Cobb,  Compilation  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  (Macon,  1850),  Chap.  IV,  Sec.  V,  73. 
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empowered  to  appoint  guardians,  but  property  rights  were  still 
tTie  focal  point  with  the  addition  that  a  wife  was  entitled  to  act 
as  guardian  for  an  insane  husband.  The  court,  however,  reserved 
the  right  in  its  discretion  to  join  some  other  person  in  the  trust 
with  the  wife.  When  a  guardian  was  designated,  he  was  com- 
|>elled  to  give  security  and  was  removable  for  failure  or  refusal 
“to  manage  the  person  or  property— in  a  proper  manner.”**  De¬ 
termination  of  insanity  was  not  made  final  in  a  court  of  law  until 
1834. 

Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin  had  shown  much  interest  in  the 
plight  of  the  destitute  insane  and  on  November  4,  1834,  pressed 
the  Senate  and  House  to  pay  serious  attention  “to  idiots,  luna¬ 
tics,  and  insane”  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  community  and 
“deserved  to  be  among  the  first  objectives  of  legislative  care  and 
attention.”**  In  December  of  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Courts  of  Ordinary  of  the  different  counties  to  ap¬ 
point  commissions  of  lunacy.  A  relative  or  consort  had  the  right 
to  petition  a  commission  with  supporting  affidavit  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  “a  Lunatic  or  insane  and  incapable  of  managing  his 
affairs”.  Twelve  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  a  physician, 
were  to  be  designated  by  the  court  “to  examine,  by  inspection, 
the  person  alleged  to  be  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or  insane,  and  to  hear 
and  examine  upon  oath”;  and  to  make  reports  as  to  whether  the 
alleged  person  was  an  idiot,  a  lunatic  or  an  insane  {lerson.** 

The  court  up>on  receipt  of  the  report  was  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  a  guardian.  The  law  required  that  the  p)etitioner  give  written 
notice  to  the  nearest  relative,  but  where  there  was  none,  the  court 
could  appoint  the  commission.  There  was  right  to  contest  the 
decision,  and  the  cost  of  the  proceedings  was  chargeable  either 
to  the  jjetitioner  or  the  person  adjudged  insane.*^ 

Governor  Lumpkin  continued  to  make  appeals  for  legislation 
for  the  insane  and  stated  “that  every  government  possessing  the 
means,  should  without  hesitancy  or  procrastination,  provide  suit¬ 
able  asylums  for  these  most  distressed  and  unfortunate  of  human 


28.  Guardians  were  required  to  make  an  Inventory,  appraise  the  estate  of  the 
Insane  and  file  with  the  court  such  reports.  See  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  A  Digest 
of  the  Statute  Laiee  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Athens,  1851),  I,  842. 

29.  Georgia  House  Journal,  1834,  p.  26. 

30.  Georgia  Laws,  1834,  p.  80.  Later  amended  to  include  eighteen  persons, 
any  twelve  of  whom  were  to  examine  the  person. 

31.  thid.,  80-87.  Only  if  insanity  were  questioned  was  a  Jury  summoned.  See 
also  Cobh,  A  Digest  of  the  Statute  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Sec.  I,  345. 
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beings.”**  There  has  been  some  agitation  about  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  disturbed  and  the  right  to  detain  and  hold  them  in 
custody  in  the  local  jails.  Physicians  living  in  Milledgeville  made 
further  requests  and  exercised  much  pressure  for  legislation.  The 
need  for  state  provision,  however,  was  reluctantly  recognized;  and 
the  care  of  the  insane  was  considered  primarily  a  county  and 
local  obligation. 

Plans,  however,  for  state  care  were  kept  constantly  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  by  the  governor  and  by  the  chief  proponents  for  legal 
provisions  for  the  mentally  ill,  the  physicians  of  Milledgeville.” 
Tomlinson  Fort  and  Benjamin  A.  White,  two  physicians,  were 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  investigate  possibilities  of  a  project 
for  state  care,  by  the  new  governor,  William  Schley,  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  present  the  plight  of  the  insane  to  the  Georgia 
Legislature.  In  1836  Governor  Schley  requested  a  suitable  asylum 
for  the  insane  and  stated,  “Humanity  requires  that  a  comfortable 
place  of  refuge  should  be  provided  for  the  lunatic  and  the  mad¬ 
man  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  to  protect  the  community 
against  their  involuntary  acts;  and  that  sucn  as  are  indigent  should 
be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  I  .  .  .  recommend  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  reception  and  acconuno- 
dation  of  persons  thus  afflicted.”** 

The  following  year  an  Act*®  was  passed  authorizing  a  building 
commission  of  two  “to  superintend  under  their  direction,  the 
erection  to  be  located  in  some  central  point  of  the  State  that  may 
be  deemed  most  desirable  by  the  Governor  under  the  advice  of 
medical  gentlemen,  a  Lunatic  Asylum.”  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Fort 
were  appointed  as  the  building  commission.  They  were  cautioned 
to  be  economical  in  the  selection  of  material  and  architecture  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  An 
appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  the  necessary  expense  and 
for  the  erection  of  the  Institution.** 

.  On  the  other  hand,  so  many  distressed,  insane  persons  were  at 
large  throughout  the  state  that  the  counties  were  pressing  for 

32.  Oeorgia  Houte  Journal,  1884,  p.  25. 

88.  For  a  period  of  sixty  years,  MilledgeTiUe  was  tbe  seat  of  the  goTemment. 
Dating  back  to  tbe  year  1807  when  the  first  State  Legislature  met  there,  this 
noted  old  town  was  the  center  of  wealth  and  social  actirities  and  the  home  of 
many  distinguished  citlsens.  See  Lucian  Lamar  Knight.  Oeoryto’s  Landmarkt. 
Metnorialt  and  Legendt  (Atlanta,  1914).  II,  847.  See  also  Oeorgia  Houte  Journal, 

1868,  p.  1. 

84.  Ihid.,  1886,  p.  21. 

30.  Oeori/ta  Lau)t,  1887,  p.  34. 

36.  Oeorgia  Houte  Journal,  1888,  p.  481. 
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some  legal  means  to  confine  them  A  law  was  passed  which 
authorized  any  person  apprehensive  of  harm  from  an  insane  per¬ 
son  to  secure  a  warrant  “in  the  same  manner  as  in  criminal  cases 
for  the  arrest  of  said  lunatic  or  insane”  and  to  have  him  brought 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  Upon  satisfaction  of  the  charges, 
the  insane  person  was  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail.  The 
law  specifically  stated  that:  “such  lunatic  or  insane  person,  so 
committed  as  aforesaid,  is  destitute  of  property  or  other  means 
to  defray  the  expenses  thus  incurred  for  his,  or  her,  or  their 
maintenance  during  such  confinement,  to  order  the  same  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  funds.”®® 

In  that  year  the  legislative  conunittee  of  the  House  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  report  of  the  commission  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  insane  group.®®  Nothing  constructive  was  accomplished  until 
the  committee  reported  that  the  proportion  of  insane  persons  in 
Georgia  varied  from  about  one  in  i,ooo  to  one  in  2,000  of  the 
entire  population^®  of  about  516,825  people.  It  pointed  out  that 
conditions  in  Georgia  were  greatly  aggravated  for  the  lack  of 
a  public  asylum.  Its  findings  were  further  substantiated  by  the 
1840  census.*^  Georgia  out  of  a  total  population  of  691,392  had 
reported  294  white  idiots  and  insane  and  134  Negroes  giving  a 
ratio  of  71.7  per  100,000  of  the  general  white  population  and  9.2 
for  Negroes. 

It  was  evident  that  an  institution  was  needed  in  Georgia  from 
the  census  report  which  showed  428  persons  requiring  special  care. 
When  the  1841  Legislature*®  received  a  similar  report  that  ap¬ 
proximately  300  white  insane  persons  necessitated  immediate  care, 
a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  building  committee  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  asylum. 

On  DecembeK  14,  1841,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  “to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  government  of  the  same—.”*®  The  institution  was 
not  ready  for  occupancy  until  1842;  but  Georgia  may  be  con- 

37.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1838,  p.  16. 

38.  Georgia  Lav>»,  1838,  p.  148. 

39.  Georgia  House  Journal,  1838,  pp.  431-35. 

40.  Ibid.,  1841,  p.  320. 

41.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1810, 
Compendium  (Washington,  1841),  61,  368.  The  accuracy  of  all  early  enumera¬ 
tions  of  the  insane  is  questioned. 

42.  Georgia  House  Journal,  1841,  p.  320. 

43.  Georgia  Laws,  1841,  p.  153.  No  non-residence  lunatics  were  to  be  received 
unless  satisfactory  arrangements  had  been  made  for  thir  support,  discharge  or 
burial  expenses.  No  committed  person  was  to  be  discharged  without  suitable 
clothing  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 
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sidered  one  of  the  earlier  states  to  provide  institutional  care 
for  the  mentally  ill  as  by  1841  only  five  Southern  states  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  institutions  under  state  auspices.** 

The  Law  of  1841,  definitely  provided  for  the  commitment  of 
the  insane  who  were  residents  of  the  state.  It  read  as  follows: 
Justices  of  the  Inferior  Court  in  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  or 
a  majority  of  them,  agreeable  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  specified, 
may  commit  to  the  Asylum  any  lunatic  or  epileptic,  who  in  their 
opinion  is  so  deranged  as  to  render  it  manifestly  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  community  that  he  or  she  should  be  at  large; 
and  in  all  cases  when  such  lunatic  or  epileptic  shall  be  brought  before 
the  said  Justices,  or  a  majority  of  them,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  said  county,  to  attend  such  investigation, 
and  keep  a  book  in  which  the  nature  of  the  proceedings,  and  all  matter 
relating  to  the  investigation  shall  be  recorded;  and  in  all  cases  the 
Clerk  shall  certify  in  what  county  the  lunatic  or  epileptic  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  commitment;  and  such  certification  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  residence.'ts 

The  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  committed  “pauper  luna¬ 
tic”  were  to  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  he  had  residence.** 
As  in  most  states,  legal  commitment  deprived  the  lunatics  of  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  freedom.  No  terms  or  length  of  time  of  com¬ 
mitment  were  stated,  but  the  presumption  evidently  was  that  the 
lunatic  was  detained  until  he  had  “recovered  his  senses.”  Jury 
trial  was  established,  and  one  of  the  seven  jurors  appointed  was 
to  be  a  physician.  A  justice  was  to  preside  at  the  trial  and  “faith¬ 
fully  and  impartially”  try  the  issue  of  insanity.  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  final.  Police  power  of  the  state  to  commit  a  person 
seemed  definitely  limited  in  that  a  person  brought  to  court  must 
be  so  deranged  as  to  make  him  “manifestly  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  community.” 

In  spite  of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  pressure  and  agi¬ 
tation  for  state  provision,  the  object  of  the  state  legislation  was 
obviously  custodial  care  rather  than  curative  measvures.  Despite 
this  fact  it  seemed  imperative  that  some  state  care  be  provided 


44.  Virginia  at  WilllamBburg,  1768  and  at  Staunton,  1832 ;  Kentucky  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  1822 ;  Tennessee  at  Nashville,  1832 ;  Maryland  at  Baltimore,  1834 ;  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia  In  1841.  See  Hurd,  The  Inetitutional  Care  of  the  Insane 
la  the  United  Statee  and  Canada  I.  93-96.  See  also  Edith  Abbott,  Borne  American 
Pioneers  in  Social  Welfare  (Chicago,  1937),  32-49. 

45.  Georgia  Laws,  1841,  p.  155. 

46.  Pauper  “lunatics"  having  residence  in  the  State  were  not  supported  at 
public  expense  on  certification  of  lunacy  and  poverty  by  the  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  where  the  committed  "lunatics”  had  residence  until  December 
28,  1843.  See  Georgia  Laws,  1843,  p.  10. 
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when  it  was  made  known  publicly  in  1845  that  one  of  the  first 
patients  committeed  was  a  paup>er,  age  45  who 
exhibited  evident  indications  of  violence  and  homicidal  impulses,  be¬ 
came  furious  and  ferocious  requiring  restraint  upon  his  athletic  body 
and  superior  physical  powers,  this  was  resorted  to  and  he  was  confined 
with  a  chain  to  his  leg  and  iron  hand  cuffs  and  chain,  and  for  nearly 
9  years  he  was  kept  in  this  situation  and  stapled  to  one  spot  most  of 
the  time;  and  with  these  chains,  band  cuffs  and  staple  driven  into  the 
bolster  of  his  cart,  he  was  brought  to  our  Institution,  150  or  175  miles 
under  guard  of  2  men,  with  his  feet  very  much  swollen,  particularly 
from  the  chaining  .  .  Thus  situated,  he  entered  our  Asylum,  having 
had  two  furious  paroxysms  in  the  cart  on  the  way .<7 
The  establishment  of  the  asylum  in  Georgia  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  treatment  of  the  demented  group;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  state  awakened  to  its  social  responsibility 
for  the  mentally  ill  person.  The  institution  at  Milledgeville  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  one  hundred  years;  and  it  remains  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  Georgia  to  the  present  time. 


47.  David  Cooper,  Firtt  Puhli$hed  Annual  Report  of  the  Lunatic,  Idiot  and 
Epileptic  Aeptum  of  the  State  of  Oeorpia  (IflUedgeviUe,  1845),  45-46. 
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THE  KOLLOCK  LETTERS,  1799-1850 
Edited  by  Edith  Duncan  Johnston* 

Part  vhi 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Savannah  7.  July  1848. 

Mt  dear  Qeoroe,  When  in  Augusta  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May  last,  I  forwarded  or  rather  left  at  the  Depot  of  the  Georgia  R. 
Road,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  care  of  my  Son  at  Athens,  a  package  of 
Newspapers  &  Pamphlets,  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Neufville  on  my  leaving 
for  Augusta,  to  be  sent  by  Edward  to  you. 

A  few  days  since,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
Son,  of  date  30.  Ulto.  advising  me,  that  he  had  called  at  the  Depot  in 
Athens,  every  day  for  some  time,  making  inquiry  about  this  package, 
but  he  could  hear  nothing  of  it. 

After  waiting  as  he  supposed,  sufficient  time,  to  enable  the  Agent 
at  the  Depot  in  Athens,  to  make  the  necessary  Inquiries  along  the 
road  &  at  Union  Point  about  it,  without  being  enabled  to  trace  it,  he 
has  been  induced  to  inform  me  by  letter,  of  the  non  arrival  of  it.  Mr. 
Wheeler  at  my  request,  has  called  at  the  Depot  of  the  Georgia  R.  Road 
in  Augusta  &  I  am  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  Agent  says,  he  has 
no  recollection  of  my  having  left  such  a  package  with  him,  although 
I  paid  him  the  freight  for  it,  on  his  receiving  it  from  me  A  with  a 
promise,  that  he  would  forward  it  by  the  Car  the  evening  of  the  day 
I  left  it  with  him.  I  have  Just  written  to  Mr.  Wheeler  again,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  call  at  the  Depot  &  show  my  letter  to  the  Agent,  stating 
the  circumstances  minutely,  in  regard  to  my  leaving  the  package  & 
paying  him  the  freight  in  advance  for  it.  As  it  is  possible  it  may  have 
been  forwarded  from  the  Depot  in  Athene  by  the  Agent  to  you,  I  will 
thank  you  to  inform  me  if  it  has  been  received. 

We  have  had  no  further  accounts  from  Miller  since  he  left  New 
York.  I  suppose  he  must  now  be  in  Boston,  on  his  return  home.  He 
will  probably  spend  a  few  days  in  New  Port  A  New  York  A  I  suppose 
will  take  the  Steamer  from  the  latter  Port.  Unless  he  wishes  to  be 
tossed  about  for  a  long  time,  he  had  better  not  take  a  Packet  at  this 
season  of  the  year  judging  of  a  passage  of  SO.  days,  which  a  Schooner 
had  from  Philadelphia  to  this  Port,  which  has  just  arrived. 

*  Miss  Johnston,  a  native  and  resident  of  Savannah,  has  done  much  work 
in  colonial  and  later  Georgia  history.  She  is  the  author  of  a  forthcoming  book. 
The  Houstouns  of  Georgia,  to  be  published  in  1948  by  the  University  of  Georgia 
Press. 
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We  have  had  rain  with  us  almost  every  day  for  some  days  past.  It 
has  ceased  to  rain  for  the  last  48.  hours,  and  Judging  from  the  periodi¬ 
cal  phases  of  the  moon,  prospectively,  when  at  the  quarter  or  at  the 
full,  according  to  our  old  Table,  there  is  a  promise  of  fair  weather  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ensuing  three  weeks.  The  Planters  about  here 
I  presume  will  be  pleased  it  should  be  so,  although  I  have  not  under¬ 
stood  that  the  crops  except  of  Melons,  have  been  injured  by  the  rain, 
and  although  abundant,  they  are  insipid  things. 

There  have  been  further  deaths  among  the  Negro  children  of  the 
Estate  of  Dr.  Waring  from  hooping-cough  making  now  five  in  number — 
the  last  a  boy  between  7  &  8.  years  of  age.  It  has  made  its  appearance 
on  St.  Catharines  recently  and  Doctor  Tuftsi  has  just  returned  from 
there,  though  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since  he  came  back. 

Fenwick  &  Maria  with  Susan  JohnstonZ  have  gone  down  to  the  Isle 
of  Hope  on  a  Party  of  pleasure  at  Mr.  Guerrard’sS.  It  is  very  cool, 
pleasant  day  &  I  hope  they  may  not  suffer  from  the  exposure,  but  I 
have  told  my  daughters  it  must  be  the  last  excursion  with  them  in 
the  Country — until  frost — as  this  is  their  first  summer  in  Savannah. 
On  the  5  ft  6.  Inst,  the  Mercury  rose  as  high  as  90‘.  with  us  in  Savan¬ 
nah;  in  Augusta,  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  5th.  it  was  92°.  In  Philadelphia, 
they  have  it  as  high  100°.  in  their  principal  Hotel. 

James  Johnston  has  succeeded  at  last,  I  understand,  in  the  purchase 
of  the  house, 4  for  which  he  was  in  treaty  when  you  were  here,  and 
I  am  glad  to  learn  he  gets  it  at  8  270  less  than  he  had  offered  to  give 
at  that  time. 

EMwards  hopes  to  be  with  you  early  in  August  ft  I  suppose  William 
Waring6  will  accompany  him.  I  wish  I  could  say  I  shall  join  them; 
but  I  fear  it  will  be  Impracticable.  We  are  all  well  ft  Savannah  I  be¬ 
lieve  very  healthy.  My  grandson  has  two  teeth,  just  protruding  through 
the  gums.  Tell  Jane?  her  Mother  received  her  letter  a  short  time  ago 


1.  Dr.  Gardner  (?)  Tufts.  “1845-46  Dr.  [James  Seagrove]  Morel  (1811- 
1900)  Dr.  [John  F.]  Posey  and  Dr.  Tufts  assisted  Dr.  John  LeConte  in  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  spinal  nervous  system  of  decapitated  aliegators.  proving  that  cer¬ 
tain  purposive  nervous  reactions  were  possible  in  an  adult  allegator,  when  de- 
capilated.  This  demonstration,  made  before  the  Georgia  Medical  Society,  was 
the  first  work  in  experimental  animal  physiology  in  Savannah,  possibly  the  .  .  . 
first  in  Georgia  on  the  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system.’’  Victor  H. 
Bassett,  M.D.,  “Voices  from  the  Past",  Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Georgia  Medical  Society,  I  (1936).  See  Some  Early  Epitaphs  (w  Oeoryia  (Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  1924),  141. 

2.  Susan  Woodruff  Johnston,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robertson 
Johnston. 

3.  Prbably  Augustus  Godin  Guerard,  whose  place  was  on  the  Bluff,  near  the 
South  end. 

4.  James  R.  Johnston.  The  house  was  in  Crawford  Ward,  on  the  North  side 
of  McDonough  Street,  east  of  Habersham  Street. 

6.  The  writer’s  son. 

6.  William  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  the  oldest  son  of  Dr.  William  R.  Waring. 

7.  Jane  Johnston  Kollock.  the  daughter  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock  by  his  first 
wife  Jane  Johnston.  In  1846  Dr.  Kollock  married  Sarah  Campbell,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle,  Edward  Fenwick  Campbell  of  Augusta. 
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&  that  Maria  reports  herself  quite  well  at  Montpelier  a  day  or  two  ago. 
Love  to  ail.  Yours  affectionately 

P.  S.  It  is  reported  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mowers  has  resigned  &  in¬ 
tends  leaving  Clarkesville.  Is  it  so? 


James  R.  Johnston  to  George  J.  KoUock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Savannah  July  12th.  1848 

Mt  dear  Georoe,  I  have  purchased  Walsh’s  house  again.s  but  this 
time  for  less  than  before  by  $270.  it  was  sold  at  Sheriffs  sale  for  $1730 
A  as  I  did  not  think  I  could  get  a  home  for  family  so  cheap  again, 
I  thought  it  best  to  purchase  it.  So  you  see  I  am  fixed  in  Savnh,  & 
though  I  prefer  the  country,  it  is  best  if  I  can  still  find  something  to 
do.  remain  until  Jamesio  is  settled  in  life.  If  I  can  retain  my  office 
a  few  years,  &  invest  every  winter  as  much  as  the  last  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  purchase  a  farm  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Dr.  Scrivenii  offered 
to  let  the  Mortgage  run  as  long  as  I  pleased,  but  as  I  expect  this  fall, 
our  cargo  of  rail  road  Iron  &  two  of  Sweedish  Iron,  I  prefered  it  paid 
in  Jany.  He  said  however  he  would  let  it  go  on  as  long  as  the  Interest 
was  paid.  I  should  not  have  purchased  it  without  consulting  you,  if 
I  had  known  you  would  have  to  give  your  note  as  Trustee  instead  of 
my  own  note.  The  titles  are  made  out  by  Judge  Charltoniz  to  you  as 
Trustee  &  the  mortgage  drawn  also  in  your  name  as  Trustee,  so  you 
will  be  perfectly  safe.  We  are  all  quite  well,  Elizabeth  better  than  she 
has  been  for  months,  your  Sister  is  also  quite  well. 

I  collected  your  Dividends  &  after  paying  out  of  the  Sheep  money 
the  few  orders  you  gave  me,  I  gave  Habersham  the  balance  with  the 
dividends  say  $251.30.  I  intended  the  next  time  I  wrote  to  send  you 
an  a/c  but  as  I  write  in  great  haste  only  send  the  amot  paid  over. 
Bruen  has  never  paid  me  the  nine  dolls.  If  you  want  an  acct  of  what 
I  have  paid  I  will  send  it. 

Your  Negros  keep  well  &  they  say  you  have  a  good  crop  &  no  grass- 
we  have  not  had  as  much  rain  lately  as  we  had  some  time  back.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  are  getting  on  so  well  with  your  house.  All  join  in 
much  love  to  dear  Sue,  the  children,  &  yourself.  Remember  us  kindly 
to  the  Waldburgs.  Yrs  very  truly. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  say  the  house  is  insured  for  more  than  the  Mort¬ 
gage  &  will  be  transfered  to  Dr.  Scriven  to  morrow.  Please  sign  the 
enclosed  note  &  return  it. 

8.  Thp  rector  of  Grace  Church.  Clarkesville. 

9.  See  letter  from  Edward  F.  Campbell,  dated  "Savannah  7  July  1848." 

10.  Writer’s  son,  James  Houstoun  Johnston,  nearly  seventeen  years  of  axe. 
who  entered  Yale  College  the  next  November. 

11.  Dr.  James  Proctor  Scriven. 

12.  Judge  Robert  Milledge  Charlton  (1807-1854).  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature;  United  States  District  Attorne.v ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Georgia ;  United  States  Senator,  and  twice 
Mayor  of  Savannah. 
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8u$an  M.  Kollock  to  (Itorge  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Dec  11,  48 

Mt  own  deab  Husband  The  sweetest  letter  you  have  written  me,  (ex¬ 
cept  the  first  which  informed  me  of  your  safe  arrival)  I  received  to¬ 
day,  for  it  speaks  of  your  return.  I  feel  happier  and  more  light  hearted 
tonight  than  I  have  done  since  your  departure.  I  am  quite  astonished  to 
hear  that  you  are  homesick  f  I  thought  it  was  only  we  poor  foolish  wom¬ 
en  that  “got  on  that  strain."  I  was  not  aware  that  the  Lords  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation  condescended  to  amuse  themselves  with  such  trifles.  I  am  much 
grieved  to  hear  of  Miss  Dairs  illness.  I  have  been  wishing  to  write 
her,  but  am  afraid  to  do  so.  Do  inquire  particularly  of  her  before  you 
leave.  I  could  not  write  dearest  husband  for  a  week  after  my  first 
letter;  I  was  so  busy  with  my  needle,  but  since  that  I  have  written 
more  frequently.  Do  ask  Fenis  to  enquire  what  they  charge  in  Savan¬ 
nah  for  making  a  suit  of  coarse  clothes  for  a  man  &  how  much  for  a 
boy  of  Ben’s  size.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Fen  is  well  again,  I  will 
try  and  write  her  next  mall.  My  kind  friend  Mrs.  Collier^*  comes  out 
to  stay  with  me  on  Wednesday,  to  show  me  how  to  cure  that  great 
beef  which  comes  on  Wednesday.  She  thinks  you  must  really  intend 
to  turn  us  into  Cows  &  Calves.  She  is  coming  out  when  the  weather  is 
cold  enough,  to  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  Hog  curing.  I  am 
going  to  assume  the  responsibility  myself.  As  for  our  friend  Erwine 
he  puts  me  out  of  all  kind  of  patience,  he  has  given  himself  no  trouble 
about  it.  Mrs.  Collier  questioned  me  about  the  matter  a  few  days  ago 
&  says  I  am  losing  the  best  time  (which  is  before  Christmas)  for  cur¬ 
ing  hams,  &  you  know  hers  are  very  fine.  She  says  by  the  1st.  March 
they  should  be  taken  down  sewed  up  &  whitewashed  to  protect  them 
from  the  bugs;  all  February  they  must  be  smoked,  and  for  six  weeks 
before  they  must  lay  in  salt.  Mr.  Stanford  says  five  fine  droves  (Mr. 
Erwin  had  not  heard  of  any,  &  a  drove  only  left  on  Sunday)  are  ex¬ 
pected,  and  he  is  to  get  me  the  required  quanity.  Mrs.  C  and  I  have 
put  our  wise  heads  together  &  made  all  arrangements.  Do  not  mention 
this  vulgar  matter  to  my  City  friends  or  they  will  think  me  unworthy 
of  being  their  relative.  Tell  Suei®  she  can  come  up  for  some  spare 
ribs.  You  had  better  send  up  a  sack  of  salt,  as  we  will  not  have  enough. 
I  would  like  a  quire  of  nice  gilt  edge  letter  paper,  to  write  to  my  Aristo¬ 
cratic  correspondents.  I  think  you  had  better  bring  me  up  a  pretty 
Cap  for  a  Christmas  gift  for  Mrs.  Collier,  something  dressy,  but  not 
expensive.  She  is  always  extnding  toward  me  some  act  of  kindness. 
I  made  a  visit  to  Mrs  Stanford  the  other  day  &  she  carried  me  into 


13.  Mrs.  Edward  NenfTille. 

14.  A  Clarkesville  resident. 

15.  Susan  W.  Johnston,  who  was  fond  of  spare  ribs. 
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every  corner  of  her  house, &  entertained  us  very  handsomely.  She 
has  been  in  her  new  house  about  ten  days.  Mrs.  Collier  has  shut  up 
her  house  in  earnest,  &  gone  to  live  with  her  in  the  new  house.  She 
has  had  several  applications  for  her  house,  but  made  no  arrangement 
as  yet.  Gussiett  wishes  you  to  ask  Uncle  Neufville  for  the  2nd.  part 
of  questions  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  beginning  with  the  10th. 
Chap.  Bring  up  some  Laudanum  Hive  syrup.  Syrup  of  Ipecac,  Harts¬ 
horn,  White  vitriol  for  croup  a  small  bottle  of  Cologne,  a  very  small 
quanity  of  fresh  powdered  Hippo.  Do  bring  the  children  plenty  of 
candy  &  sugar  plums.  The  boys  are  very  much  afraid  St.  Nicholas  will 
not  be  able  to  find  Sleepy  Hollow.  I  must  tell  you  a  piece  of  George’sis 
smartness.  Last  Night  I  had  the  Nightmare  dreadfully.  We  were 
speaking  of  it  at  breakfast,  when  George  was  seized  with  a  most  con¬ 
vulsive  fit  of  laughter,  Mother  he  says,  did  you  have  the  Nightmare 
last  night?  Yes  my  Son.  Does  Father  ever  have  it?  I  believe  he  has 
had  it.  Well,  when  Father  has  it,  I  suppose  he  has  the  Nighthorse. 
A  burst  of  laughter  greeted  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Johnnie  ft 
WillieiB  laughed  louder  than  any  of  us.  I  do  not  think  we  can  make 
Ranger 20  comfortable  at  present.  If  we  ever  get  into  our  new  house, 
(which  I  have  serious  doubts  of)  we  can  then  have  her  with  us.  I  gave 
your  message  to  your  active  ft  industrious  Carpenters,  the  main  build¬ 
ing  is  not  done  shingling,  the  nursery  not  begun.  They  have  no  desire 
to  go  to  the  Mill.  I  frightened  Billy  terribly;  you  would  be  amused 
at  his  great  respect  for  his  mistress.  The  check  has  come  safely  to 
hand  ft  I  will  attend  to  it  immediately.  You  better  bring  up  two  lbs  of 
pepper.  Miss  Tompkins^i  begs  Mrs.  Waldburg  to  destroy  her  letter. 
Cannot  you  send  a  small  box  of  oranges  on  to  Miss  Tompkins  Sister, 
if  there  is  any  vessel  going  direct  to  Providence.  Direct,  C.  S.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Providence,  R.  Island.  The  horse  continues  well.  Mr.  Mower  has 
been  suffering  with  a  bad  cold,  he  is  much  better.  Dont  forget  the 
Saw  for  wood.  I  enclose  a  note  for  Sister  Belle,  please  give  it  her.  Ask 
Sister  Elizabeth22  if  she  forgot  the  worsteds  I  wrote  for.  Pay  Sister 
B.28  for  what  she  got  for  me  at  the  North.  The  Servants  send  love  to 
their  friends.  On  Wednesday  Susie24  will  be  one  year  old  she  can 
walk  all  around  the  room  holding  on  to  chairs  ft  tables;  but  she  was 

16.  The  Stanford  honse  in  ClarkesTllIe  was  next  owned  bv  General  Gilmer. 
Mr.  Florence  Minis  married  Gen.  Gilmer's  daughter,  “Ix>ulie’\  and  lived  there 
for  a  number  of  years.  At  his  death  the  house  was  sold,  bis  second  wife  moving 
hack  to  Savannah.  It  was  then  bought  by  Mr.  Cam  Dorsey  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
The  bouse  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground  in  August.  1943. 

17.  Daughter  of  Mr.  G.  J.  KoUock,  by  his  first  wife. 

18.  The  eldest  child  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Kollock  and  Susan  Johnston  Kollock,  his 
second  wife.  George  was  then  six  years  old. 

19.  John  Fenwick  Kollock,  four  years  old,  and  William  Waring  Kollock, 
three  years  old,  .Tounger  brothers  of  George. 

20.  Mr.  G.  J.  Kollock  had  a  Negro  slave  named  Ranger. 

21.  Miss  Tompkins,  the  governess. 

22.  Mrs.  James  R.  Johnston. 

23.  Mrs.  G.  J.  Kollock's  sister,  Bellamy  Roche  Johnston. 

24.  Eldest  daughter  of  G.  J.  and  Susan  Johnston  KoUock. 
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80  perfectly  astonished  at  her  temerity  in  walking  alone  that  she  has 
only  tried  it  twice.  As  soon  as  you  let  her  go,  she  sits  flat  down  ft 
laughs  with  the  most  provoking  merriment.  It  is  the  most  amusing 
thing  to  hear  her  imitate  Maum  Die’s  fits  of  coughing,  she  goes  through 
the  whole  process  coughing,  sneezing,  choking  spitting,  with  a  serious 
face,  and  at  the  conclusion  calls  out  “Die”  and  roars  out  laughing. 
Willie  was  3  years  old  on  Sunday  ft  consequently  sat  in  Father’s  place 
all  day.  Do  be  careful  in  travelling  do  not  expose  yourself.  I  hope  you 
have  got  new  flannel  for  yourself.  I  wrote  to  Mary  Owens  by  this  mail. 
She  will  have  something  to  send  by  you.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  Cholera 
is  in  New  York.  If  it  comes  to  Savannah  you  dont  budge  without  me. 

I  should  die  a  thousand  deaths.  How  are  dear  Mia,  Janie  ft  Eddie.zs 
Love  to  all  our  friends.  The  children  send  you  many  kisses.  God  grant 
us  a  happy  meeting,  is  my  fervent  prayer.  Your  own  dear  wife 

[P.  S.]  Bring  me  a  pr  of  calf  skin  gaiter  boots.  No.  2.  Do  bring 
something  extra  strong  for  making  bags  to  send  to  mill.  My  eye  is 
quite  well  again,  still  rather  weak.  I  never  expect  to  see  our  house 
finished,  unless  you  have  an  industrious  positive,  conscientious  white 
man  over  them,  constantly  with  them.  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  nails 
enough  to  shingle  the  nursery.  Mr.  Stanford  had  not  quite  a  full  keg 
when  I  sent  in,  ft  they  are  nearly  gone.26 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville.  Ga. 

Augusta  12.  June  1849. 

My  dear  George.  You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  my 
daughter  Maria  left  us  on  Friday  last  with  Hallowell  ft  Fenwick  for 
Savannah,  on  their  way  to  the  North.  Maria  received  an  invitation  from 
Hallowell’s  Mother  only  on  Wednesday  last,  to  go  on  ft  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  with  her  ft  in  two  days  afterwards  she  was  ready  ft  under  way 
for  Maine. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Maria  with  the  painful  tidings, 
that  Sarah’s  little  boy  was  so  extremely  low,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to 
undertake  the  journey  to  Clarkesville.  Miller  ft  Sarah  left  Savannah 
on  Sunday  morning  for  Bulsy,  intending  to  take  the  Boat  for  St.  Catha¬ 
rine’s  on  Tuesday  morning  for  change  of  air,  should  the  child  be  living 
&  able  to  proceed-  which  I  very  much  fear  is  extremely  doubtful.  Miller 

25.  The  children  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock,  by  his  first  wife. 

26.  About  1847  Mr.  O.  J.  Kollock  puriHiased  property  and  built  In  Haber¬ 
sham  County.  He  bought  about  750  acres  across  the  road  from  his  brother's 
place  "Sleepy  Hollow.”  Almost  Immediately  he  sold  off  something  like  200  acres. 
The  rest  he  planned  for  bis  estate.  Selecting  a  hill  with  an  elevation  of  1448 
feet,  he  built  bis  residence  there.  Facing  the  house  towards  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Tallulah  Mountain  ranges,  he  obtained  a  wonderful  view  of  mountains  and 
sunset. 

The  cornerstone  of  Woodlands  was  laid  July  11.  1848.  Just  at  first  the  house 
was  named  “Kenateetah.”  The  lumber  for  the  house  and  out  buildings,  was 
sawed  at  Mr.  Habersham's  saw  mill  a  few  miles  from  the  place.  The  first  tree 
cut  down  on  the  place  was  a  post  oak.  in  1848.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  pressed 
and  saved. 
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had  Doctor  Stewardson  in  conaultation  &  they  decided  that  the  Child 
was  too  low  &  feeble,  to  undertake  the  trip  to  Charleston  in  the  Steamer 
ft  thence  to  Clarkesville,  via  Augusta.  On  their  return  from  St.  Catha¬ 
rine’s,  if  the  Child  is  strong  enough  to  commence  the  journey,  they 
will  proceed  at  once  to  Charleston  ft  Augusta.  In  such  case  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Fenwick  will  probably  accompany  them,  to  aid  Sarah  in  taking 
care  of  Macartan,  as  in  Sarah’s  present  situation,  expecting  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  July  or  August,  it  is  highly  important  she  should  be  relieved 
as  much  as  possible  from  care  ft  fatigue.  I  have  just  written  to  Sarah 
to  say  that  if  Miller  finds  it  necessary  to  return  to  Savannah  immedi¬ 
ately,  in  the  event  of  his  coming  here-  that  I  would  accompany  her  to 
Clarkesville,  if  necessary.  It  is  my  intention  to  leave  this  on  next 
Sunday  Ehrening  the  17.  Inst,  for  Athens,  to  attend  the  Examinations 
of  the  several  Classes  in  Franklin  College,  as  one  of  the  Examining 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Senatus  Academicus.27  My  movements 
however  will  be  controuled  by  the  wishes  of  Miller  ft  Sarah. 

In  Maria’s  letter  I  received  also  the  additional  painful  tidings  that 
Mr.  Neufville  ft  Fenwick  are  detained  in  Savannah,  by  the  sudden  ill¬ 
ness  of  their  two  children,  with  Scarlet  fever.  This  severe  disease,  so 
soon  after  their  attack  with  whooping  cough,  is  calculated  to  create 
serious  apprehensions  for  their  safety. 

Should  I  be  advised  of  any  further  intelligence  with  regard  to  your 
Sister’s  Children  or  of  Miller’s  movements,  previously  to  my  departure 
for  Athens  I  will  write  you.  Should  you  write  me,  address  your  letters 
to  Augusta  as  usual  ft  if  I  am  absent,  they  will  be  forwarded  to  me. 

I  send  you  an  Augusta  Paper  containing  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  your  Aunt  Campbell,  as  the  Founder  of  the  Lancasterian 
Free  School^s  in  Augusta,  and  also  a  severe  Review  of  Dr.  Stevens 
History  of  Georgia.29  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Habersham  of  our 
City,  the  Brother  of  Richard  Habersham  of  Clarkesville.  'The  Doctor 
led  me  so  to  understand  it — rather  confidentially — but  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  soon  be  generally  known  that  he  is  the  Author;  as  I  believe  he 
tells  it  confidentially  to  others  besides  myself. 

Much  love  to  Susan  ft  all  with  you  in  which  Fenwick  joins  me.  I 


27.  A  board  formod  in  1785  to  harp  general  snperviaion  of  all  educational 
activities  of  the  state  and  particularly  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  board 
did  not  begin  to  function  until  1799.  It  passed  out  of  existence  in  1859. 

28.  Joseph  Lancaster  (1778-1838),  of  England,  originated  a  system  of  in¬ 
struction  whereby  advanced  pupils  taught  pupils  below  them,  hence  Lancasterian 
schools. 

29.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 
which  in  1841  asked  Stevens,  who  was  soon  to  become  a  Professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  to  write  a  history  of  the  state.  Under  its  patronage  he  wrote 
an  excellent  history,  publishing  the  first  volume  in  1847  and  the  second,  after 
he  had  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  1859.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  A  Short  History 
oj  Georgia,  280.  A  pamphlet  was  written  in  1849  entitled  Observation  on  Dr. 
Stevens’s  History  of  Georgia,  privately  written  by  Mr.  George  Wimberly  Jones 
De  Reene.  A  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Geor^a.  In  his  Observa¬ 
tions  Mr.  Jones  criticised  most  severely  Stevens's  style  as  bombastic,  and  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  inaccuracy. 
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expect  Edward  to  return  home  about  the  22nd.  Inst,  as  he  will  then 
have  passed  his  final  Examination.  Yours  truly. 

[P.  S.]  13.  July.  No  letters  this  morning  from  Savannah.  In  look¬ 

ing  over  Maria’s  last  letter  I  find  I  am  mistaken  with  regard  to  Sarah’s 
movements,  in  coming  up  with  Miller  &  her  Infant.  I  now  discover 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Miller  to  come  up  with  Macartan  as  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  travel,  via  Charleston,  attended  by  old  Nannie  A  on 
their  arrival  in  Augusta  to  take  my  daughter  Fenwick  with  them  to 
attend  upon  &  take  care  of  Macartan,  until  your  Sister  Fenwick  goes 
up.  As  Macartan  I  presume  will  require  the  constant  Medical  super¬ 
vision  of  his  Father  for  some  time  A  as  I  fear  the  great  anxiety  A 
grief  in  which  Sarah  will  be  plunged,  in  being  separated  from  her 
infant  when  it  is  so  ill  A  in  her  peculiar  situation,  may  render  it 
hazardous  for  Miller  to  leave  her  at  this  time,  I  have  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  to  write  him  by  the  Mail  of  this  Evening,  urging  him  to  step 
on  board  of  one  the  Steamers,  to  leave  Savannah  on  Monday  or  Tues¬ 
day  next  with  Sarah  A  Macartan  together  with  his  other  children  A 
come  up  the  river  to  Augusta  A  remain  with  me  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  A  then  proceed  to  Clarkesville.  Unless  he  adopts  this  plan 
I  shall  greatly  dread  the  consequences  both  to  the  Infant  A  Sarah  also. 


Ed.  NeufviUe  to  O.  J.  KoUock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Savannah  June  15.  1849 

Mv  DEAR  Gecwoe,  I  Sent  forward  yesterday  by  Steamboat  to  Augusta 
my  buggy  and  harness  care  of  Pitner  A  England,  to  whom  I  have  just 
written  requesting  them  to  have  a  pair  of  shafts  made  for  it  in  Athens, 
and  be  guided  by  your  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  of  forwarding  it  to 
Clarkesville. 

I  had  the  top  taken  off,  and  covered  up  snugly,  together  with  the 
harness,  in  the  buggy,  and,  as  the  shafts  were  broken  off,  delayed 
having  them  renewed,  as,  in  its  present  condition,  it  is  more  handy 
for  transportation.  It  is  directed  to  you,  as  your  name  is  better  known 
along  the  road. 

When  we  shall  get  off  is  uncertain.  The  eruption  is  drying  upon  the 
children,  but  this  is  the  critical  period  in  scarlet  fever,  because  if  the 
patient  takes  cold,  or  is  exposed  too  soon,  dropsical  s3rmptoms  are  apt 
to  ensue.  One  of  Guerards  children  was  very  ill  from  this  cause,  and 
one  of  Drysdale’s  also.  I  dare  not  hope  to  move  before  tomorrow  week, 
and  that  will  involve  my  lying  over  a  day  at  Macon.  If  I  wait  until 
Tuesday  week  I  may  encounter  a  crowd,  as  Judge  Berrien’s  partyso 
will  strike  for  a  Tuesday.  Then  again  my  young  man  (Ricbd  John- 
son3i)  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  visit  his  family  while  I  am 

30.  Delegates  to  the  1849  session  of  the  State  Legislature  in  Milledgevilie. 

31.  Presumably  the  assistant  at  Christ  Church,  Savannah. 
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delayed  here,  as  he  has  been  already  separated  from  them  for  a  month; 
and  wild  reports  are  flying  about  the  existence  of  Cbolera>2  here.  His 
wife  has  written  down  to  a  friend  earnestly  soliciting  information  con- 
concerning  his  welfare.  Miller  took  his  wife  and  Macartan  down  to 
Beulah>3  last  Sunday  and  left  them  there.  The  change  proved  very 
beneficial  to  the  little  fellow,  but  yesterday  the  report  was  not  quite 
so  favorable  as  that  of  the  preceeding  day.  This  morning  he  received 
a  summons  to  go  to  St.  Catherines  as  one  of  his  negro  women  is  ill- 
and  he  went  off  immediately  to  Beulah  where  he  will  take  his  own 
boat.  Sarah  and  Macartan  will  return  to  town  as  the  other  children 
cannot  be  left  alone;  and  they  cannot  come  to  stay  with  us  on  account 
of  the  Scarlet  fever.  So  you  see  we  are  Just  in  such  a  mess  as  prevents 
my  suggesting  any  definite  period  when  you  may  look  for  us. 

As  soon  as  I  see  our  way  clear  for  a  start,  I  will  simultaneously 
despatch  such  articles  as  are  to  go  by  way  of  Athens  as  freight.  Already 
a  large  trunk  and  box  are  filled,  and  articles  keep  dropping  in  still. 
Fenwick  sends  her  love  to  you  all.  So  do  Frank  and  EMdle,  who  are 
anxious  to  realize  all  their  anticipated  rural  sports. 

John  Screven84  is  to  be  married  to  Mary  White  Footman  early  in 
July.  They  express  great  disappointment  ft  regret  at  the  prospect  of 
not  having  me  to  tie  the  knot.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Locke  expect  to  embark 
next  Wednesday  for  the  North.  The  city  is  pretty  healthy.  Some  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  occur  occasionally  among  those  who 
will  eat  crabs  and  plums.  Hence  the  stories  prevalent  about  cholera. 
John  Lewis>3  has  been  ill  and  recovered.  Old  Scudder  is  now  sick, 
but  convalescent- 

I  spoke  a  word  in  your  favour  to  Dr.  Screvenss  the  other  day  by 
asking  why  he  did  not  buy  your  house.  He  said  he  had  been  thinking 
of  it,  but  the  price  asked  was  too  high,  and  as  he  would  (in  the  event 
of  his  purchasing)  have  to  remodel  the  whole  building,  he  thought 
$7000  as  much  as  he  ought  to  give.  Miss  Bell  had  an  application  from 
Jos  Huger  to  rent  it  for  the  summer  at  $100,  but  I  advised  her  to 
decline  as  any  purchaser  might  require  immediate  possession.  With 
very  sincere  regard  and  love  to  all.  Yours  truly. 


32.  “Cholera  in  1849  caused  great  anxiety  and  Council  ordered  a  day  set 
aside  for  supplication  to  God  ....’*  Thomas  Gamble,  “A  History  of  the  City 
Government  of  Savannah  Georgia  from  1790  to  1901",  In  Report  of  Herman 
Mpere,  Mayor  .  .  .  for  the  year  .  .  .  1900,  194. 

33.  Bleulleu,  pronounced  Bewlie,  and  so  spelled  originally  by  William  Stephens, 
secretary  to  the  Trustees  for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  later  President 
of  the  Colony,  whose  plantation  of  five  hundred  acres  was  situated  on  the  Ver¬ 
non  River.  Stephens  named  it  for  a  manor  in  the  New  Forest  as  the  terrain 
resembled  that  part  of  England. 

34.  Colonel  John  Screven. 

38.  An  Alderman,  184(M2 ;  1882-65. 

36.  Dr.  James  Proctor  Screven  who  eventually  bought  the  John  Houstonn 
home.  The  George  Kollocks  were  owners  with  the  Johnstons. 
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E.  F.  Campbell  to  Mrs.  Q.  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Augusta  27.  July  1849. 

My  deab  Susan,  I  avail  of  the  visit  of  my  Son  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  to 
greet  you  all  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  health  of  all  with  you  &  with 
the  hope  you  are  passing  as  cool  &  pleasant  a  summer  in  Habersham 
&  quite  as  exempt  from  Mosquitos  as  we  are  in  Augusta.  We  have 
truly  been  greatly  blessed  with  health  &  thus  far  have  had  no  Just 
cause  to  complain  of  any  Inconvenience  from  heat  during  the  Season. 

I  have  found  a  counterpane  quite  pleasant  during  almost  the  whole 
of  the  present  month,  with  the  sash  of  only  one  of  the  windows  in  my 
chamber  partially  raised,  while  the  door  remained  closed  every  night. 
Fenwick  passed  a  few  nights  on  the  Sandhills  a  short  time  ago  &  found 
a  blanket  quite  comfortable. 

I  have  been  daily  expectation  of  a  letter  from  Qeorge.ST  advising  me 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Neufville  &  his  party  with  you.  We  were  truly 
sorry  to  learn  that  Edward  Neufville  had  been  so  seriously  indisposed 
at  Gainsville  &  we  shall  continue  to  feel  anxious  about  them  all,  until 
we  are  informed  of  their  safe  arrival  in  Habersham  and  of  the  good 
health  of  all  of  the  party. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  my  grandsonss  was  convalescing  so  rapidly 
on  the  Journey  &  hope  soon  to  receive  pleasing  tidings  with  regard 
to  his  health  &  of  his  capacity  to  masticate  &  of  the  better  opportunity 
than  he  had  in  Savannah,  of  being  allowed  to  test  the  strength  &  sharp¬ 
ness  of  his  ivory,  on  a  good  slice  of  delicious  mutton,  such  as  is.  the 
boast  of  your  Mountainous  region.  I  presume  Clarksville  will  be 
crowded  with  strangers  after  Commencement,3e  for  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  as  the  Cholera  had  deterred  many  families  in  Savannah 
&  from  South  Carolina,  I  understand  from  visiting  the  North  this 
Season.  I  understand  the  Hotels  in  Athens  are  already  crowded,  and 
I  presume  the  proposed  fancy  Ball  at  Madison  Springs,  will  attract 
numbers  of  persons. 

We  are  expecting  Bishop  Elliott  in  the  Car  from  Macon  to  night. 
He  will  probably  be  at  my  house  between  11  &  12  o’clock. 

He  proposes  to  preach  for  us  on  Sunday  &  will  probably  accompany 
Edward  on  Sunday  night  to  Athens.  He  expects  to  remain  in  Athens, 
so  as  to  preach  there  on  Sunday  the  5.  of  August.  I  know  not  his  plans 
after  that,  but  should  suppose  he  would  extend  his  ride  to  Clarkes¬ 
ville,  as  I  believe  he  has  not  visited  that  Parish  for  several  years.  I 
was  happy  to  learn  from  the  Bishop,  that  the  Revd.  Mr.  Smith  has 
engaged  to  go  back  to  Athens,  as  the  permanent  Rector  of  that  Church. 

Permit  me  my  dear  Susan  again  to  trouble  you,  in  ordering  five  pair 


37.  George  Jones  Kollock. 

38.  Macartan  Campbell,  tbe  son  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Kollock  and  bis  second  wife, 
Sarah  Hull  Campbell  Kollock. 

39.  University  of  Georgia. 
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of  knitted  woolen  Stockings  &  12  pair  of  Socks  for  my  people.^o  i  wish 
the  Stockings  made  much  longer  in  the  feet  &  leg  than  before  &  the 
Socks  longer  also  in  the  feet.  I  wish  them  of  such  size  &  length  as 
would  fit  your  husband  &  so  as  to  reach  above  his  knee.  Be  pleased 
to  Inform  me  the  price  of  them  as  soon  as  convenient.  Edward  can 
bring  them  down  with  him  in  the  Fall.  My  Son  reed  Wm.  Waring’s 
letter  ft  anticipated  his  request  in  securing  a  bed  for  him  at  Mitchell’s 
in  Athens. 

There  have  been  20.  or  30.  deaths  from  Cholera  on  the  plantations 
near  Savannah,  but  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Habersham  this  morning  he 
says  the  City  is  healthy  ft  free  from  all  epedemic;  his  letter  is  dated 
24.  Inst.  As  the  mall  closes  this  Eveng.  I  have  concluded  to  send  it 
at  once.  We  all  Join  in  love  to  you  ft  all  with  you.  Yours  affy. 

[P.  S.]  It  has  been  raining  with  us  I  believe  every  day  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  ft  while  I  am  writing,  an  immense  cloud  is  about  to 
discharge  its  volume  of  waters. 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Augusta  1.  August  1849. 

Mv  DEAB  Geoboe,  I  received  yours  of  29.  Ulto.  this  morning  ft  went 
immediately  in  search  of  the  window  glass  you  requested  me  to  send 
you. 

The  size  of  French  glass  for  which  you  write  being  of  unusual 
dimensions,  cannot  be  found  in  either  of  the  six  Apothecary  Stores 
in  Augusta  ft  as  Messrs.  Havilland  ft  Risley  were  writing  to  New  York 
by  to  night’s  mail,  I  have  taken  the  responsibility,  in  the  language 
of  General  Jackson  on  a  rather  more  important  occasion,  to  request 
them  to  be  ordered,  together  with  the  two  boxes  of  No.  6.  Sperm  Can¬ 
dles,  direct  from  the  City.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  Cholera  packed  up 
in  the  boxes.<i 

It  is  supposed  those  articles  will  reach  Augusta  in  a  fortnight  from 
this  time.  I  preferred  sending  direct  to  New  York  for  these  articles,  in 
preference  to  ordering  them  from  either  Charleston  or  Savannah,  as 
you  will  save  the  profits  on  the  Charleston  ft  Savannah  prices  ft  they 
will  reach  Augusta  via  Charleston  almost  as  soon,  as  if  sent  by  the 
river  from  Savanh. 

Mr.  Havilland  thinks  the  price  pr  box  for  the  French  12  x  15  glass 
will  be  between  $5  ft  |6.  He  will  advise  me  as  soon  as  they  arrive  ft 
he  will  forward  them  to  Athens  as  you  requested.  Packages  ft  boxes 
etc.  for  Clarkesville  he  says  are  usually  sent  to  the  Depot  in  Athens 
ft  they  are  readily  forwarded  by  the  Agent  at  the  Depot,  by  waggon, 
to  Clarkesville.  If  you  wish  them  to  be  addressed  to  your  Factor  in 

40.  Southerners  always  alluded  to  their  negro  servants  as  "my  people”  and 
not  "my  slaves." 

41.  Material  for  the  George  J.  Kollock's  new  house  In  Habersham  County. 
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Athens,  you  will  send  me  his  address.  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  fixed 
upon  12  X  15  as  the  size  of  your  glass,  as  it  is  an  unusual  size*  those 
more  common  are  12  X  14,  12  X  16,  12  X  18,  etc  etc.  and  consequently 
more  readily  matched  from  our  Shops. 

If  you  require  the  Candles  sooner  than  they  will  probably  arrive 
from  New  York  &  will  inform  me,  I  will  send  you  two  boxes  immedi¬ 
ately  from  Augusta  &  in  such  case,  I  would  have  no  objections  to  ap¬ 
propriate  those  order’d  from  New  York  to  my  own  use. 

Bishop  Elliott  left  us  on  Sunday  night  last,  accompanied  by  Eldward 
to  Athens.  He  will  not  visit  Clarkesville  until  September  next.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Edward42  will  be  with  you  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  unless 
Wm.  Waring  &  himself  should  take  a  frolic  at  the  Fancy  Ball  at  Madi¬ 
son  Springs.  I  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Neufvllle  should  have  been 
detained  at  Gainesville  so  long.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  advised  of  their 
arrival  with  you  &  of  the  health  of  his  children  &  of  my  grandson. 

Much  love  to  all  with  you,  in  which  Fenwick  joins  me. 

We  have  had  rain  almost  every  day  for  the  last  three  weeks  &  it  is 
now  raining  while  I  am  writing.  What  are  your  accounts  about  your 
crop  below? 

The  Cholera  is  increasing  rapidly  in  New  York  by  the  last  accounts. 
There  have  been  from  50  to  60  deaths  from  Cholera  on  the  Plantations 
near  Savannah.  The  City  is  healthy  &  no  epidemic  in  it.  Augusta  is 
exceedingly  healthy  &  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years.  A  Delegation  of  20  individuals  have  gone  from  Au¬ 
gusta  to  attend  the  R.  Road  Convention,  in  Session  to  day  at  Macon, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  route  from  Macon  via  Milledgeville 
&  the  Georgia  R.  Road  to  Augusta.  A  delegation  has  also  been  sent 
from  Charleston.  I  understand  there  has  been  a  Meeting  in  Savan¬ 
nah  to  cooperate  with  the  Burke  People,  in  extending  the 
R.  Road  from  the  80  or  90  Mile  Station  to  Augusta.  There  are  four 
more  Steamers  to  be  put  on  our  river  in  the  Fall,  &  one  of  them  with 
handsome  accommodations  for  100  passengers  &  drawing  so  little  water 
as  to  be  enabled  to  come  up  at  any  stage  of  the  river.  To  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  Augusta,  I  would  recur  to  the  Estate 
of  my  Sister  Mrs.  Jones  in  this  place,  now  owned  by  Fenwick  &  Mary. 
In  1810  the  whole  of  that  Estate  up  here  was  offered  by  Noble  Joneses 
to  Doctor  Watkins  of  Augusta,  for  $10,000,  and  the  Parties  separated 
on  three  month’s  interest  on  that  amount.  Investments  have  since  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  say  about  $  20,000  to  $  25,000  in  improvements, 
which  have  probably  nearly  paid  for  themselves  by  accruing  rents, 
and  since  1810,  sales  to  the  amount  of  $  50,000  have  been  realized,  up 
to  last  June,  when  a  Company  was  formed  in  Augusta  &  Hallowell 


42.  The  writer's  son. 

43.  Son  of  Dr.  Qeorge  Jones,  and  the  writer’s  brother-in-law,  who  was  not 
living. 
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Gardiner  could  have  reed  $  125,000.  Since  June  he  haa  made  a  Sale 
of  a  few  lots  for  between  |9  &  $10,000.  He  Is  now  putting  up  a  brick 
Warehouse  to  cost  about  $8000  at  a  rent  of  $2000  pr.  ann.  for  five 
years. 

As  this  Is  Commencement  day  at  Athens  ft  It  Is  now  nearly  3.  P.  M. 
I  presume  my  Son  has  received  his  Sheep  Skin  ft  Is  now  an  A.B. 

Fenwick  joins  me  In  love  to  all  with  you.  Yours  truly 

Oeorpe  Jones  to  George  J.  KoUock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Newport  October  6th.  1849. 

Mt  peak  Georoe,  I  presume  as  usual  you  are  waiting  for  me  to  open 
the  correspondence  and  altho’  the  season  Is  so  near  Its  close  I  shall 
no  longer  wait  for  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  shake  off  the  Influence  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  but  dispatch  this  missive  In  the  hopes  that  It  will  find 
the  family  of  Rip  enjoying  the  delightful  climate  of  Habersham,  with 
Its  beautiful  bills  and  vales  and  purling  streams  and  roaring  ’wake, 
falls,  while  we  poor  fishermen  are  content  to  Inhale  the  sea  breeses 
as  they  visit  us  with  fogs  ft  mist  or  to  wander  along  the  rock  bound 
coast  and  take  an  occasional  dip  In  the  Ocean  wave  whose  touch  seems 
to  give  new  energies  to  the  Invalid  and  the  weary  and  youth  ft  activity 
to  the  aged.  Even  old  Harvy^*  of  the  West  has  travelled  East  In  search 
of  the  fountain  of  health,  which  not  finding  at  Saratoga  he  at  last 
espied  on  this  sea-girt  Island  and  here  sojourning  for  a  time  the  old- 
m&n-eloquent  returned  homeward  with  a  new  lease  of  life,  which  he 
will  probably  devote  either  for  good  or  evil  In  the  Council  of  the  nation. 

Newport  as  usual  has  had  her  crowd  of  visiters  amounting  at  one 
time  to  near  four  thousand,  but  strange  to  say  we  scarcely  know 
whether  the  place  be  more  or  less  crowded  as  we  are  entirely  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  transient  visiters.  Our  society  consist  mainly  of  the 
Cottagers  of  whom  there  are  at  present  nearly  twenty  families  of 
which  I  wish  you  composed  one. 

We  have  succeeded  In  establishing  a  classical  school  here  under  the 
charge  of  an  English  gentleman  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  his  school  Is  limited  to  sixteen  scholars  and  altho’  he 
has  opened  only  a  month  he  has  now  more  than  half  his  number,  ft 
will  doubtless  before  the  spring  be  full.  Now  I  think  Mr.  Neufville, 
Miller  ft  yourself  bad  better  let  me  secure  places  for  your  boys  by  the 
next  spring.  I  send  you  one  of  Mr.  Moore’s  circulars. 


44.  The  writer,  apparently,  was  referring  to  Louis  Powell  Harvey,  (1820- 
1862),  later  Qovernor  of  Wisconsin;  the  word  old,  probably,  used  off-hand 
rather  than  relating  to  age.  Harvey  was  bom  In  Connecticut,  and  In  his  youth 
his  parents  went  to  Ohio  where  he  was  educated  at  Western  Reserve  College. 
In  1840  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  edited  a  Whig  newspaper.  From  1805- 
1857  he  served  In  the  state  senate ;  later  he  was  Secretary  of  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  In  1861  he  was  elected  governor.  He  was  drowned  when  on  his  way  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  Landing  with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  AppUtons  Bnepclopaedia  of  American  Biographp,  III,  108. 
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My  son  has  entered  and  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 

I  shall  bring  with  me  the  books  which  I  received  for  you  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Fenwick’s  estate.  I  saw  Cousin  Josiah^s  on  my  way  through  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  proposes  to  take  with  him  the  General’s  remains  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  to  be  deposited  at  Bonaventure.^e  I  presume  in  Nov. 
Will  you  be  able  to  come  down? 

How  goes  on  your  house?  And  pray  what  name  have  you  given  to 
your  new  abode?  and  when  will  you  occupy  it? 

I  have  just  returned  from  Gardiner^T  whither  I  have  been  to  see  my 
friends  and  shoot  wood-cock  partridges  and  snipe,  of  which  I  was 
enabled  to  procure  a  fair  supply. 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  I  shall  pass  my  next  winter  in  Florida 
with  my  wife  and  three  children.  Mary  NuttalHS  will  return  to  school 
at  New  York  as  soon  as  she  recovers  from  the  accident  to  her  arm. 

I  presume  you  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  we  are  to  have  a  Rail 
Road  connecting  Savannah  with  Augusta?  This  will  facilitate  your 
journeys  from  the  Mountains.  I  hope  your  crop  is  a  good  one.  Mine 
from  Florida  are  represented  as  excellent,  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  unable 
to  gather  it.  We  have  for  the  last  24  hours  been  visited  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  storm  of  wind  and  rain-  which  if  it  has  extended  southward  must 
be  of  serious  injury  to  the  crops.  “The  Spouting  horn”  is  quite  sublime 
to  day  and  the  breakers  render  the  coast  white  with  foam.  Pray  re¬ 
member  me  affectionately  to  Susan  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Neufville  and  all  your 
household.  I  remain  Your  affactionate  Cousin. 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Augusta  17.  Oct.  1849. 

Mt  deab  Geobge,  I  have  called  on  Messrs  Havilland  &  Risley  several 
times  to  enquire  about  your  four  boxes  of  glass  &  was  Informed  yes¬ 
terday  that  it  had  just  arrived.  I  examined  the  boxes  to  ascertain  if 
any  of  the  glass  was  broken  &  discovered  that  one  of  the  large  boxes 
indicated  broken  glass  within,  from  shaking  it,  &  it  was  accordingly 
opened.  It  was  fortunate  I  had  it  opened,  as  on  examination,  we  dis¬ 
covered  17  out  of  40  panes  entirely  smashed.  Although  there  was  no 
indication  of  breakage  from  shaking  the  other  large  box,  I  had  that 
opened  also  &  found  every  pane  sound  &  well  packed.  The  breakage 
in  the  first  box,  was  owing  to  bad  packing,  there  being  no  division 
in  the  box  as  there  should  have  been.  The  two  smaller  boxes  appear 
to  be  in  good  order. 


45.  Commodore  Tattnall. 

46.  Bonaventure  Cemetery,  near  Savannah,  where  General  Fenwick  was  burled 
In  the  Tattnall  lot  near  his  sister,  Mrs.  Josiah  Tattnall,  wife  of  Governor  Tatt¬ 
nall. 

47.  In  Maine. 

48.  The  writer’s  step-daughter,  who  later  married  the  former’s  half-uncle, 
George  Wymberly  Jones  De  Renne,  the  son  of  Dr.  George  Jones  by  his  third  wife. 
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Mr.  Risley  will  retain  the  box  in  which  there  is  breakage,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  you  desire  it  replenished  with  sound  glass.  If  such  be  your  wish 
be  will  put  in  17  sound  panes,  as  soon  as  he  receives  a  lot  of  large  slxe 
glass  which  is  now  in  Savannah.  If  you  think  you  will  have  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  without  replacing  the  deficient  panes,  he  will  make  a  discount 
for  the  17  panes  of  broken  glass,  in  the  settlement  of  your  Bill.  The 
price  of  the  glass  is  |4.  pr  box,  for  the  large  glass  ft  |3.50  pr  box  for 
the  small  slse. 

The  four  boxes  if  sent  entire,  would  be  |15.  ft  I  have  112.75  of  your 
money  in  my  hands,  so  that  the  balance  required  would  be  $2.26  if 
the  large  box  now  retained  should  be  filled  up  ft  forwarded.  The  freight 
is  required  to  be  paid  in  Athens,  as  it  will  not  be  received  at  the  Depot 
in  Augusta.  You  will  write  me  your  wishes  with  regard  to  the  box 
which  is  retained.  One  large  ft  two  small  boxes  were  sent  to  the  Depot 
yesterday,  to  be  forwarded  to  you.  Enclosed  you  will  find  three  dollars, 
which  1  will  thank  you  to  hand  to  Mr.  Neufvllle.  The  charge  for  the 
Tellegraphic  Communication  was  $1.40,  which  leaves  the  balance  from 
Five  dollars  which  he  sent  me,  to  be  $3.60  As  I  cannot  enclose  the  Sixty 
cents,  I  will  hand  it  to  him  when  he  comes  to  Augusta.  I  reed,  no 
Tellegraphic  reply  from  Doctor  Johnston^o  ft  only  a  few  lines  from  him 
by  Mail  a  few  days  ago,  saying  he  had  written  to  Miss  Johnstonso  at 
Clarkesville.  Love  to  all  Yours  truly 

P.  S.  William  Waring  ft  Edward  arrived  last  night  about  12H 
oclock  William  requests  me  to  ask  you  to  send  his  Mare  down  as  soon 
as  convenient  to  Augusta,  if  you  cannot  sell  him  for  fifty  dollars  in 
Clarkesville.  If  no  opportunity  offers  before  Mr.  Fox  comes  down,  he 
wishes  you  to  send  the  Mare  by  him  to  Augusta. 

If  not  sold  here,  be  wishes  Edward  to  send  her  to  Savannah. 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  George  J.  KollocTe,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Augusta  23.  Oct.  1849. 

Mt  deab  Geoboe,  I  received  yours  of  20.  Inst,  this  morning.  I  called 
on  Mess.  Havilland  ft  Risley  ft  they  have  promised  to  fill  up  the  box 
of  glass  ft  forward  it  by  the  Car  this  Ehrening.  The  four  boxes  will 
amount  to  $15.  which  I  will  pay  for  as  you  request.  They  are  unwilling 
to  pay  for  the  broken  glass  in  the  former  boxes  which  had  been  sent 
you  as  it  is  uncertain  where  the  breakage  took  place. 

I  received  a  letter  very  unexpectedly  this  morning  from  George 
Jones,  dated  at  Savannah.  He  comes  out  he  says  to  superintend  the 
removal  of  his  furniture  from  the  Waring  house,  anterior  to  the  first 
of  November.  Mrs.  Jones^i  ft  Mary  Nuttall  accompanied  him  at  the 

49.  Dr.  William  Patrick  Johnston,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

50.  Bellamy  Roche  Johnston,  the  older  sister  of  the  above. 

51.  George  Jones,  Jr.'s,  second  wife,  Mary  Wallace  Savage,  was  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Nnttall. 
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particular  request  of  Mrs.  Wallacesz,  who  expressed  great  anxiety  to 
see  Mary  Nutall  at  this  time.  George  comes  up  to  Jefferson  for  a  few 
days  &  then  returns  himself  to  New  Port,  to  bring  out  his  children. 
We  expect  Mr  &  Mrs.  Gardiner  &  Maria^^s  here  about  the  7th.  prox. 
They  propose  taking  the  Steamer  from  New  York  for  Charleston  on 
the  3  November.  Maria  had  been  again  unfortunate  in  receiving  addi¬ 
tional  injury  to  her  sprained  ankle.  On  her  return  to  Gardiner  from 
New  Port  she  attempted  to  ride  on  horse  back  before  her  ankle  had 
entirely  recovered  its  strength. 

While  on  horseback  she  attempted  to  open  a  gate  herself  &  when 
partly  open  the  horse  moved  forward  before  she  could  command  him; 
her  dress  caught  in  the  gate  &  she  was  dragged  one  way  by  the  horse 
&  held  back  by  her  dress.  Her  lame  ankle  was  over  the  pummel  of 
the  saddle  &  it  was  with  difficulty  she  removed  it  ft  got  the  other  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup.  The  injury  she  received  she  represents  to  have  re¬ 
sulted,  “in  a  piece  of  the  bone  of  the  leg  being  broken  off.*’  I  know 
not  bow  that  can  be  the  case,  unless  there  has  been  a  fracture  of  the 
bone  of  the  leg. 

The  manner  in  which  she  ft  Mr.  Gardiner  advert  to  it,  is  calculated 
to  allay  all  apprehensions  concerning  it,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  great 
anxiety  about  Maria,  lest  further  injury  may  be  received  on  her  jour¬ 
ney  home.  Love  to  all.  Yours  very  sincerely 

H.  T.  Campbell  to  Qeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkeaville,  Oa.' 

Savannah.  October  26th.  49. 

My  dear  Geoboe,  I  received  your  letter  last  evening,  which  I  perused 
with  pleasure,  and  am  very  happy  at  hearing  that  Dr.  arrived 
safely,  and  that  all  of  you  were  well. 

I  am  surprised  from  the  date  of  your  letter  to  find  Susan  had  not 
received  mine,  and  think  it  must  have  reached  her  a  day  after  you 
wrote.  I  shall  be  very  happy  at  having  you  to  stay  with  me  on  your 
arrival  in  Savannah,  and  not  only  this  fall,  but  whenever  you  will  after 
this,  and  altho’  not  rid  of  the  intollerable  painters  yet  hope  to  do  so 
by  the  time  you  arrive. 

You  did  not  remark  what  route  you  intend  taking,  but  I  suppose 
rail  road,  and  Stages,  as  they  are  so  far  preferable  to  the  boats,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  this  time,  as  the  river  must  be  very  low.  We  require  rain 
very  much,  and  until  we  have  it,  cannot  expect  a  frost.  George,  with 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  Mollie  Nutall,  arrived  on  Saturday  last.  He  left  his 
three  children  with  his  Sister  Mary,BS  fearing  to  bring  them  so  early, 

52.  Mrs.  John  Wallace,  Mary  Anderson,  1766-1852,  the  great-grandmother  of 
Mary  Nuttall,  who  was  eighty-three  at  that  time. 

53.  Maria  Campbell,  who  later  married  Judge  W.  W.  Montgomery  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  the  writer’s  daughter. 

54.  Dr.  P.  M.  KoUock. 

55.  Mary  Gibbons  Jones. 
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and  Intends  returning  to  the  North  on  Thursday,  or  (riday  next  to  re¬ 
main  about  a  month,  when  he,  with  his  famiiy,  and  I  rather  think  his 
Sister  Mary,  wiil  return  on  their  way  to  Florida,  business  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  going,  and  returning  in  this  way.  Should  Mary  come, 
she  will  divide  her  time  between  her  Sister,  and  myself.  In  a  letter 
George  received  from  Hallowell  a  day,  or  two  before  he  left  this  for 
the  Jeffersonss  place,  he  remarked,  “I  shall  commence  our  journey 
on  the  third  of  the  next  month,  if  Marla  Campbells  foot  will  allow  me 
to  do  so.”  Maria  has  really  been  unfortunate  spraining  her  foot  twice 
this  season.  Fenwicke  will  be  quite  cheered  having  Edward  with  her 
altho’  at  this  time,  I  believe  Mr.Simss?  is  in  Augusta.  Say  to  Miller, 
that  the  State  Bank  declared  4  per  Cent  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
that  all  the  Dividends  be  spoke  of  are  sold. 

Mollie  Nutalli^s  is  3  inches  taller  than  her  Mother,  and  continues  to 
grow.  Her  Father  I  understand  was  a  very  tall  man,  therefore  she 
is  entitled  to  much  height.  She  looks  very  well,  but  from  growing 
so  fast,  is  very  slender.  Mrs.  Wallace  appears  to  have  new  life  since 
she  arrived,  and  will  I  fear,  feel  their  absence  when  they  leave  this, 
very  much.  I  hope  on  her  account,  that  Mrs.  Owenses  and  family  will 
be  down  about  that  time,  as  Mrs.  Lloy’d^  still  continues  too  sick  to 
be  out  after  dark. 

We  had  yesterday  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thos  Clay,<D  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  Society  knew  Mr.  Clay 
but  little,  but  those  persons  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
valued  him  very  highly.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  me.  Having 
known  him  for  many  years,  I  always  found  him  the  same  to  the  Uut. 
He  will  be  a  sad  loss  to  his  young  family,  and  to  Mrs.  Clay,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  idolize  him.  I  thank  Susan  and  yourself  my  dear  George 
for  your  kind  offer  for  James  to  remain  with  you  another  year,  but 
think  be  had  best  try  the  air  of  Savannah  again,  and  should  he  get  ill, 
I  will  accept  of  your  kindness,  and  return  him  to  Clarkesvllle  under 
your  hospitable  roof. 

With  much  love  for  yourself,  and  all  with  you  and  kisses  for  the 
Chicks.  Believe  me  affy  yours 

E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Augusta  12.  Nov.  1849. 

My  dear  George.  I  received  your  favour  of  8  Inst,  yesterday  morning 
with  the  Enclosed  two  Notes  you  were  kind  enough  to  execute  for  me. 

56.  One  of  the  Georgia  plantatlone  of  George  Jonea,  Jr. 

57.  John  Sims.  Fenwick  Campbell's  fiance. 

58.  Mary  Nutall  later  married  George  Wymberly  Jones  De  Renne.  the  son 
of  Dr.  George  Jones  by  his  third  wife,  Eliza  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 

59.  Mrs.  George  W.  Owens  (Sarah),  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Wallace.  The 
Owens  family  was  at  Guinas,  the  summer  home  in  Habersham  County. 

60.  Mrs.  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Owens. 

61.  Thomas  Savage  Clay,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Clay,  Jr.  He  married 
Matilda  W.  McAllister. 
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I  have  just  returned  from  making  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  Boats 
as  you  requested  &  I  apprehend  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  your  going 
forward  from  here  by  the  river  almost  any  day  in  the  week  after 
your  arrival,  particularly  as  you  do  not  think  of  leaving  Habersham' 
with  your  family  before  the  20th.  Inst.  The  Packet-boat  Cook  has  not 
yet  commenced  with  regular  days  of  departure  from  Savannah  ft  Au¬ 
gusta,  owing  to  the  non  arrival  of  her  Companion,  the  new  Steamer 
“Oregon”.  She  will  no  doubt  I  think  commence  her  trips  which  will 
be  on  'Wednesdays  from  Augusta,  before  you  arrive  here,  and  by  that 
time  the  Oregon  will  be  on  the  line  ft  her  days  of  departure  from  Au¬ 
gusta  will  be  Saturdays. 

The  old  Steam  Boat  Company  has  four  very  comfortable  boats  which 
can  accommodate  passengers  ft  their  new  Steamer  from  Philadelphia 
was  to  have  left  there  for  Savannah  on  the  8th.  Inst,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  running  on  our  river  before  you  reach  Augusta.  She  is  built  as  a 
Passenger  Boat  principally,  with  berths  I  understand  for  90  Passen¬ 
gers. 

She  will  cost  from  |30  to  |35,000  ft  is  said  to  be  a  splendid  boat  ft 
to  draw  when  loaded,  only  from  24  to  30  inches,  so  that  she  will  be 
enabled  to  make  her  trips  at  almost  any  stage  of  the  river,  even  during 
the  summer.  It  is  said  she  will  come  up  the  river  in  about  30  hours. 

I  think  with  the  facilities  of  getting  on,  you  need  not  apprehend  any 
detention.  I  should  decidedly  prefer  one  of  the  Company’s  boats  to  the 
Cook,  as  they  generally  leave  here  at  a  more  convenient  hour  in  the 
morning,  say  from  8  to  10  oclock,  whereas  the  Cook  goes  off  usually  at 
about  six  oclock.  There  is  also  more  room  for  walking  about  on  one 
of  those  boats-  and  they  are  less  crowded  with  Passengers. 

Mr.  Gardiner  with  Fenwick  ft  my  daughter  Maria,  reached  my  house 
on  Tuesday  iast.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  injury  Maria  re¬ 
ceived  is  I  trust  much  less  serious  than  I  apprehended. 

The  bone  of  the  leg  was  not  broken  as  I  had  supposed.  The  small 
round  bone  at  the  ankle  was  slightly  injured,  but  the  principal  Injury 
seemed  to  be  in  the  straining  of  the  muscles  and  as  the  Physician 
in  New  York  supposed,  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  tendons.  'Whatever 
was  ruptured  or  fractured,  appears  to  have  united  very  happily,  so  that 
I  trust  there  will  be  ho  enlargement  nor  stiffness  at  the  ankle.  There 
is  yet  some  inflimation  ft  great  debiiity.  She  threw  away  her  crutches 
in  New  York  ft  now  walks  about  the  house  alone.  It  will  probably  be 
some  weeks  ft  possibly  a  month  or  two  before  the  limb  recovers  its 
former  strength. 

Mr.  Gardiner  ft  Fenwick  have  their  rooms  nearly  ready  ft  will  leave 
us  to  occupy  them,  in  the  course  of  the  week.  We  shall  then  have 
three  chambers  at  your  disposal,  and  accommodations  at  the  China 
Grove  ft  in  my  kitchens,  for  a  dozen  servants,  if  your  retinue  consist 
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of  that  number.  We  shall  expect  you  all  therefore  to  come  direct  from 
the  cars  to  my  house  on  your  arrival.  The  Cars  reach  here  usually  about 
11  to  12  oclock  at  night  &  I  will  thank  you  to  advise  me,  on  what  night 
you  will  be  here,  so  that  we  may  not  be  snoring  when  you  drive  up  to 
the  door. 

The  Omnibus  will  bring  you  &  all  you  have  to  my  house.  I  know  of 
no  good  reason  for  your  hurrying  from  Augusta,  as  you  seem  to  inti¬ 
mate.  I  am  sure  Susan  in  all  her  transactions,  is  quite  as  generous 
&  accommodating  as  the  Banks  &  they  you  know  always  allow  three 
days  grace.  I  shall  therefore  claim  at  least  the  three  days  on  the 
present  occasion,  in  cancelling  a  portion  of  the  large  debt  of  hospitality 
to  which  you  are  justly  entitled  at  my  hands,  particularly  where,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  debtor  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  amount  of  gratification  than  the  Creditor.  In  sober  earnest 
then,  with  much  love  from  all  of  us  to  Susan  &  yourself  &  your  child¬ 
ren  ft  with  kind  regards  to  Miss  Tomkins,  we  shall  certainly  expect  you 
to  stay  with  us  while  in  Augusta  ft  to  come  in  the  Omnibus  direct  from 
the  Depot  to  our  house,  where  we  shall  be  prepared  to  give  you  all  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Remember  us  affectionately  to  Mr.  Neufville  ft  your  Sister  ft  say, 
we  hope  they  have  not  abandoned  their  Charleston  ft  Augusta  route 
to  Savannah  ft  that  we  shall  yet  hope  to  see  them.  Tell  them  we  have 
two  Chambers  at  their  disposal  ft  when  Mr.  Gardiner  ft  Fenwick  leave 
us,  we  shall  have  three.  If  they  come  through  Augusta,  we  shall  expect 
them  to  come  direct  from  the  Depot  to  my  house  ft  he  will  oblige  me  by 
dropping  me  a  line,  to  say  on  what  night  we  may  expect  them. 

We  all  join  in  love  to  all.  I  hope  your  four  boxes  of  glass  arrived  in 
safety  ft  in  good  order.  Yours  truly 

P.  S.  I  have  four  stalls  ft  plenty  of  provender  for  your  horses  ft  a 
Carriage  house  for  your  Carriage.  Oats  in  the  sheaf,  with  cracked  corn 
ft  pea  vines  in  abundance. 

Ctcorge  J.  Kollock  to  Mrs.  George  J.  Kollock,  Savannah,  Oa. 

From  the  Bachelor's  Retreat. 
on  Ossabaw  Island. 

Feby  15th  1850 

My  dear  Wifey,  As  Mr.  Waldburg«2  proposed,  when  I  left  St.  Cath¬ 
erines,  to  come  over  here  on  Saturday  morning,  so  as  to  take  a  boat 
from  Bryan  Morel’sBa  place  up  to  White  Bluff,  ft  thence  to  town  in  a 
buggy,  I  have  concluded  to  write  you  to  night,  so  as  to  have  a  letter 
ready,  should  he  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  I  wrote  you  a  few  lines 


62.  Either  George  or  .Tacob  Waldburg.  who  inherited  a  portion  of  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  Island  from  his  father,  John  Jacob  Waldburg. 

63.  Probably  the  grandson  of  Jonathan  Bryan,  whose  daughter's  first  husband 
was  John  Morel. 
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by  Miller,  in  which  I  stated  that  I  probably  would  be  up  in  a  boat  on 
Saturday,  or  in  the  Tuesday’s  boat.  I  propose  waiting  for  the  Tuesday’s 
boat  (the  Ivanhoe).  But  as  it  sometimes  blows  down  here  (as  William 
Waring  would  say)  “some  pumpkins";  and  as  it  may  blow  on  Tuesday 
“some”  of  those  "pumpkins”,  do  not  be  disappointed  if  I  should  not  be 
able  to  get  on  board. 

You  know  I  have  promised  to  take  care  of  this  poor  old  carcas  of 
mine;  which  you  seem  to  prise  so  much  beyond  its  value.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  up  to  town  in  the  Ivanhoe.  For  I  have  Just  ascertained 
that  the  Captain  of  the  vessel,  which  I  had  requested  Mr.  Habersham 
to  send  for  my  cotton,  is  dead.  And  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do 
about  it.  I  will  have  twenty  bags  of  cotton  packed  on  Monday  night, 
containing  about  eight  thousand  pounds.  Which  is  not  yet  half  of  my 
crop.  The  crop,  I  think,  will  turn  out  near  20,000  lbs  of  clean  cotton. 
If  it  does  and  I  would  get  SOcts  for  it,  I  should  feel  very  comfortable 
this  year.  My  gin  is  doing  very  well  now.  And  if  I  could  only  have 
clear,  cool  weather  for  a  few  weeks  quite  a  hole  would  be  made  in  the 
remainder  of  the  crop.  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  do  much  good  down 
here  now.  My  Overseer  seems  to  be  doing  very  well.  I  think  therefore, 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  ready  we  had  better  start  for  Clarksville.  We 
have  given  our  friends  enough  of  our  Company  for  one  ‘bout’.  If  we 
are  not  careful  we  will  make  them  “twice  glad”. 

The  negros  all  send  you  “ober  buddy”,  with  many  “tanke  for  de 
tings  you  been  sen  um”.  The  changes  in  the  weather  have  given  them 
nearly  all  bad  colds,  pains  in  the  side  etc,  particularly  those  who  have 
had  whooping  cough.  It  has  been  blowing  a  perfect  gale  here  for  the 
last  two  days.  But  to  night  is  mild  &  calm.  I  fear  we  shall  have  very 
few  oranges  if  any  next  Fall.  The  trees  are  all  beginning  to  blossom. 
And  I  suppose  there  will  of  course  be  a  late  frost,  which  will  destroy 
them  all.  I  long  to  hear  something  of  my  little  orchard  in  Habersham 
County.  I  hope  you  have  had  no  more  headaches;  A  that  our  little 
darlings  are  well.  Kiss  them  all  for  me,  with  much  love  ft  many  kisses 
for  yourself  from  your  own  Husband.e^ 

H.  T.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Savannah.  August  3d  [1850] 
Mr  DEAB  George,  On  my  return  from  Beulahos  the  evening  before  the 
last,  where  I  have  been  spending  a  short  time  on  account  of  Mariann, 
Dr.  Arnold  considering  a  change  so  essential  for  her,  I  was  very  much 
grieved  last  evening  when  your  Sister**  made  me  a  visit,  to  hear  of 

64.  In  O.  J.  Kollock's  diary  for  1850,  on  Friday  April  Sth.,  la  this  notation  : 
The  hlack  ox  died,  cloudy,  wind  west-rain  Moved  to  Keinateetah  (or  Woodlands) 
today ;  took  our  first  meai  at  dinner  here.  Dr.  Hanckle  Pd  us  his  first  medical 
visit,  to  see  Miss  T. 

65.  Beaulieu  near  Savannah  on  the  Vernon  River. 

66.  Mrs.  Edward  NeufvlIIe. 
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your  accident,  the  effects  of  which,  I  sincerely  trust  ere  this,  you  are 
entirely  relieved  from. 

I  would  have  remained  longer,  had  Dr.  Arnold  not  considered  the 
season  too  far  advanced,  as  Mariann  improved  by  the  change,  and 
salt  bathing,  and  could  I  have  supposed  I  should  have  returned  to  such 
excessive  heat,  I  would  have  run  the  risk  for  two  weeks  longer.  The 
air  at  Beaulah  is  delightful,  and  at  this  season  there  being  so  few 
persons  there,  rendered  it  to  me  very  pleasant.  My  neighbors  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Williamson,  likewise  Mrs.  George  Owens,  went,  and  returned  at 
the  time  I  did,  and  I  never  saw  a  child  improve  by  a  change  as  Mrs. 
Williamsons  did.  The  little  thing  has  returned  as  fat  as  possible,  and 
full  of  life,  making  the  Mother  feel  very  happy. 

I  very  much  regret  at  hearing  of  Susans  indisposition  and  fear  she 
fatigues  herself  too  much  with  her  children,  and  house  arrangements. 

Our  City  continues  very  healthy,  and  I  think,  that  Mrs.  Marshalio^ 
is  the  only  one  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  been  sick.  She  has  had 
several  severe  attacks,  and  the  last  I  understand  was  so  severe  as  to 
make  Dr.  Richardson  have  great  fears  for  her  safety.  On  her  recovery. 
Dr.  Richardson  advised  her  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  but  Mrs.  Marshall  being  a  lady  of  so  much  business,  thought 
she  could  not  spare  the  time,  which  it  is  supposed  brought  on  another 
attack,  but  more  lightly.  I  suppose  you  are  comfortably  fixed  in  your 
new  house  by  this  time,  which  I  hope,  is  much  to  your  liking.  Mr. 
Neufville  and  your  Sister  are  well,  but  appear  to  feel  the  heat  as  much 
as  I  do.  The  afternoon  Service  of  our  Church,  Mr.  Neufville  has  given 
up  for  a  time,  and  when  he  commences  again,  thinks  of  having  it  at 
night. 

I  bad  the  place  you  are  planting  at  pointed  out  to  me  at  Beaulah, 
and  my  immediate  wish  was  that  you  are  making  a  beautiful  crop. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Edward  Tattnall  a  sad  loss 
to  his  Parents,  but  I  am  very  thankful  that  his  Father  was  with  him 
in  his  last  hours,  and  that  they  had  reached  their  home.  I  had  a  great 
drawing  to  Edward,  having  been  with  his  Mother  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  Since  he  grew  up,  I  knew  but  little  of  him,  but  his  Mother 
when  last  here,  spoke  very  much  of  the  loveliness  of  his  character. 

I  must  now  my  dear  George  close,  as  the  heat  is  so  excessive,  begging 
much  love  for  all  with  you,  and  with  kisses  for  the  children,  and  a 
large  share  of  love  for  yourself,  I  remain  very  Affy  Yours. 

[P.  S.]  Do  not  fatigue  yourself  to  reply  to  this  letter,  only  let  me 
know  how  Susan,  and  yourself  are,  when  writing  to  your  Sister, 


67.  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Marshall,  the  widow  of  James  Marshall,  who  was  captain 
of  the  Savannah  Volunteer  Guards  in  1812.  Her  residence,  which  was  on  the 
corner  of  West  Broad  and  Margaret  streets,  was  for  many  years  considered 
one  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  In  the  city.  After  the  death  of  Captain  Mar¬ 
shall  his  widow  was  “the  devoted  friend  and  patroness  of  the  corps  which  fre¬ 
quently  enjoyed  her  gracious  hospitaliy."  She  presented  to  the  Guards  the  stand 
of  battalion  colors. 
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E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Augusta  23  August  1850 

Mt  dear  George,  Enclosed  you  will  find  two  Notes  one  for  |500  k 
the  other  for  $175.  to  which  I  will  thank  you  to  affix  your  name,  as 
joint  Drawer  with  myself,  leaving  room  for  my  name  to  be  written 
above  that  of  your  own.  These  two  Notes  are  for  renewal  of  two  others, 
becoming  due  early  in  September  for  $300  k  |175  and  if  the  one  for 
1500  is  discounted,  I  shall  appropriate  a  part  of  it  in  taking  up  the 
entire  Note  for  $175  so  as  to  consolidate  the  two  in  one.  Be  pleased 
to  return  them  to  me  as  soon  as  convenient. 

I  hope  soon  to  learn  that  you  have  so  far  recovered  from  your  frac¬ 
tured  limb  as  to  be  about  again  k  with  pun  in  hand.  When  you  write 
I  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  that  all  the  articles  sent  you  from  time 
to  time  as  requested,  have  arrived  in  safety.  We  are  in  daily  expecta¬ 
tion  of  seeing  your  Brother,  who  we  understand  from  Sarah,  would 
probably  pass  through  Augusta  on  his  way  to  Savannah. 

We  have  had  the  hottest  summer  k  a  more  protracted  succession  of 
warm  weather,  commencing  about  the  first  of  June  &  still  continuing, 
that  I  have  ever  experinced.  Our  City  still  continues  to  be  blessed 
with  almost  uninterrupted  health.  I  regretted  to  learn  that  Susan 
has  been  quite  an  invalid  this  summer.  I  hope  she  has  ere  this  begun 
to  recruit  &  will  soon  regain  her  health  k  strength. 

We  have  nothing  new;  you  no  doubt  keep  pace  with  the  passing 
events  in  Congress.  None  of  the  detached  Bills  which  have  passed  the 
Senate  have  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  House,  so  that  we  are  but  little 
better  off,  in  harmonizing  our  Sectional  differences  at  this  time,  than 
we  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session.  A  good  deal  of  Steam 
has  been  let  off  to  be  sure,  through  the  safety  valves  of  congressional 
speechifying,  which  renders  the  political  boiler  more  safe  &  gives  addi¬ 
tional  security  to  the  vessel  of  State,  in  her  present  tempestuous  voy¬ 
age. 

I  presume  the  provision  made  in  the  Texas  Bill  which  has  passed 
the  Senate,  will  quiet  the  agitation  on  the  boundary  question  between 
Texas  &  New  Mexico  and  as  I  suppose  it  will  pass  the  lower  House,  I 
consider  the  disposal  of  that  question  will  put  to  rest  the  most  agitating 
subject  of  controversy  and  may  be  considered  the  procursor  of  a  better 
state  of  things  in  our  Country.  Our  Mr.  Stephensos  arrived  here  last 
evening  from  Washington,  having  Professional  business  at  home. 

You  will  find  his  speech  on  the  Presidential  Message,  an  excellent 
one,  presenting  sound  Constitutional  doctrine.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
reconcile  the  views  presented  by  the  President  as  to  his  Executive 
powers,  supported  too,  as  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Webster,  with  his  gigantic 


68.  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephena  (1812-1886),  He  was  elected  to  the  lower 
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Intellect,  as  a  Constitutional  lawyer.  It  Is  true,  the  President  Is  anxious 
to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  Ehcecutive  action  ft  to  place  it,  where 
as  Mr.  Stephens  endeavours  to  show  It  more  properly  should  rest — 
on  the  legislation  of  Congress — in  providing  a  remedy,  for  silencing 
the  impending  controversy  of  boundary,  between  Texas  ft  New  Mexico. 

As  the  Texas  Legislature  is  about  to  convene,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Bill  from  the  Senate  will  soon  pass  the  House  ft  become  a  law.  The 
provision  embraced  in  which,  will  no  doubt  1  think  be  acceptable  to 
Texas,  as  she  wants  money  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  is  of  more  value 
to  her  than  the  Territory  which  she  will  relinquish.  She  can  very  well 
spare  the  Territory  ft  will  part  with  it  with  less  reluctance,  as  I  have 
but  little  doubt  it  will  become  Slave  Soil,  when  admitted  as  a  State. 

In  a  letter  to  you  some  time  ago,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  you  ft 
Susan  ft  as  many  of  your  family  as  it  would  be  convenient  to  attend, 
would  be  present  at  Fenwick’s  wedding.  The  day  for  the  nuptials  is  at 
present  fixed  for  31  October. 

I  wish  my  house  were  made  of  gum  elastic  that  I  could  ask  you  all 
to  come  ft  be  sheltered  under  my  roof  on  the  occasion.  I  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  however  I  find,  to  borrow  two  rooms  from  Mr.  Wheeler, 
to  accommodate  your  Brother’s  family  ft  Miss  Owens  on  that  particular 
evening  when  my  chamber  will  be  required  for  the  supper  table.  We 
shall  certainly  hope  to  see  some  of  you. 

We  all  join  in  love  to  Susan  ft  yourself  ft  to  the  rest  of  your  family. 
Affectionately  ft  truly  Yours 

H.  T.  Campbell  to  George  J.  Kollock,  Clarkeiville,  Go. 

Savannah.  Sepbr  25,  50. 

Mv  DEAB  Qeoboe,  I  have  (until  to  day)  been  prevented  replying  to 
your  kind  letter,  and  to  express  to  you  my  gratification  at  hearing  of 
the  recovery  of  Susan,  and  yourself. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  much  sickness  here  “break  bone 
fever,’’  and  fall  fever.  Your  Brother,  Sister,  Mr.  Neufvllle,  and  Frank, 
among  the  number.  All  to  day  better  excepting  your  Sister,  who  had 
a  bad  night,  and  still  suffering.  Most  of  my  people  have  been  down, 
and  four  now,  on  the  sick  list,  and  very  likely  as  they  all  recover,  my 
turn  will  come,  altho’  I  trust  not.  In  Charleston  the  “brake  bone 
fever”  has  been  a  severe  epidemic.  The  Morning  News  of  to  days  re¬ 
ports  12000  Cases  the  last  week,  and  very  singular,  not  one  proved 
fatal.  I  do  not  think  your  Brother  gained  any  thing  by  going  away, 
for  he  looked  very  badly  on  his  return,  and  I  think  had  better  have 
bent  his  way  from  Clarkesville  to  the  North. 

’The  weather  for  the  last  ten  days  has  been  cool  and  pleasant.  To  day 
it  looks  like  rain,  and  in  the  City  we  require  it,  but  I  suppose  for  the 
Planters  it  had  better  postpone  its  visit.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you 
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that  you  are  so  comfortable,  and  well  pleased  with  your  new  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  trust  you  will  long  live  and  enjoy  its  comfort.  I  am 
pleased  at  hearing  that  you  intend  being  present  at  the  consummation 
of  Fenwicke  C.  marriage.  I  have  from  the  first  been  interested  in  the 
affair.  There  is  a  stability  about  Mr.  S — ms  that  I  like,  and  just  the 
person  for  her  exciterble  temparament.  He  is  spoken  remarkably  well 
of,  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  I  trust  that  there  is  much  happiness  in 
store  for  them.  Fenwicke  has  an  affectionate  heart,  and  I  am  sure 
from  all  she  has  said  to  me,  that  her  attachment  for  the  Gentleman 
is  very  great.  Mr.  S — ms’  prospects  now,  are  I  understand  very  good, 
and  my  only  regret  is,  there  residing  away  from  us  all. 

We  have  had  sad  accounts  here  of  Mrs.  Young.  I  hope  they  have 
been  exagerated,  and  that  she  is  now  better.  She  left  her  home  very 
reluctantly,  and  I  understand  only  consented,  to  gratify  her  daughter. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Hay  has  purchased  the  property  at  Montpelier 
1  have  not  heard  any  thing  with  regard  to  the  school  being  broken 
up,  but  suppose  it  will  not,  as  long  as  Bishop  Elliott  will  remain  at 
the  head.  It  really  is  sad  to  think  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  and  Mrs. 
E — s70  property  being  sacrificed. 

Will  you  my  dear  George  give  my  love  to  Susan,  and  beg  the  favour 
of  her  if  not  inconvenient,  and  she  thinks  it  not  too  late,  to  have  knit 
for  me  4  pairs  of  Mens  Socks,  size  as  usual,  for  Ned,  and  Moses,  as  will 
fit  Charles  and  Allen. 

Our  climate  has  really  been  unfortunate  for  the  Gas  Men,  or  they 
have  exposed  too  much.  One  has  died,  and  two  others  are  now  ill.  I 
have  had  the  Gas  admitted  into  my  house,  and  like  it  very  much — a 
beautiful  light  it  is,  &  no  trouble.  I  have  it  in  the  upper,  and  lower 
Entrys,  Basement  Entry,  Kitchen,  Varanda,  and  Waiters  Closset.  With 
kisses  for  the  dear  Children,  and  love  for  yourself — Believe  me  affy 


E.  F.  Campbell  to  Oeorge  J.  Kollock,  Clarkesville,  Oa. 

Augusta  30.  Dec.  1850. 

My  deab  Geoboe,  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  advising  you  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  iilness  of  Mr.  Neufville.  I  have  now  only  time  to  state,  that  I 
received  a  Tellegraphic  Communication  at  8  Vi  oclock  last  Evening 
from  your  Brother,  saying,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 

On  Saturday  Morning  I  got  a  Telegraphic  message  from  the  Revd. 
Wm  Williams,  who  was  sitting  up  with  Mr.  Neufville  on  Friday  night 
ft  who  made  the  communication  in  the  night,  saying  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  Mr.  Neufville  could  live  throught  the  nlght.Ti 


69.  The  school  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  D.D.,  first  bishop  of  Georgia. 

70.  Mrs.  Elliott.  Bishop  Elliott  expended  so  much  of  bis  personal  means  on 
the  school,  that  he  became  Impoverished. 

71.  The  Rev.  Edward  Neufville  died  at  one  o’clock  January  lit.  1851. 
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It  was  pronounced  by  Doctor  Arnold  A  your  Brother,  in  consultation 
together,  to  be  a  case  of  conjestlon  of  the  brain. 

I  hope  Miss  Johnston  &  her  party  arrived  in  safety.  In  haste.  Love 
to  all.  Yours  affy.72 


[The  end.] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

DIED,  In  Richmond,  Va.,  29th  August,  1862,  WILLIAM  F.  BLAND, 
of  Co.  C,  49th  Ga.  Vol.,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 

No  sooner  had  the  black  clouds  of  war  spread  their  shadows  over  our 
once  happy  land  than  did  this  gallant  young  spirit  shoulder  his  musket 
in  defense  of  Southern  independence.  He  went  to  Virginia  a  member 
of  the  28th  Qa.  Regt.  and  though  leaving  all  the  enjoyments  that  af¬ 
fluence,  affectionate  friends,  and  beloved  relations  could  afford — with¬ 
out  rank  or  reserve,  he  embraced  the  hardships,  privations  and  perils 
of  a  soldier’s  life  to  aid  in  redressing  his  country’s  wrongs.  There  was 
[sic]  no  trials  that  the  gallant  28th  was  called  to  endure  that  he  did 
not  undergo  without  a  murmur,  but  with  all  the  fortitude  and  patience 
becoming  a  Southern  soldier.  But  alas!  that  almost  unparallel  march 
from  Yorktown  to  Richmond,  so  racked  his  constitution  he  never  re¬ 
covered.  True  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  soldier  afterwards,  and 
passed  through  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  in  which  he  exhibited  cour¬ 
age  and  coolness  that  might  well  have  reflected  honor  upon  a  Roman 
Hero.  Immediately  after  the  battle  be  was  transferred  to  Co.  C,  49th 
Oa.,  but  was  never  on  duty  in  this  company.  Being  in  very  delicate 
health  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  to  die.  The  cheerless  grave  is  his 
silent  resting  place.  Peace  to  his  ashes  and  honor  to  his  name. 

SOLDIER 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersvllle),  April  29,  1863. 


72.  Errata  In  the  KoUock  letters : 

XXX,  3  (September,  1946),  225.  In  title  of  letter,  add  Jr.  after  Qtorge  Jone*. 

Ibid.,  250.  In  date  of  letter,  change  1925  to  1825. 

XXX,  4  (December,  1946),  331.  In  title  of  letter,  substitute  Dr.  Oeorge  Johm 
tor  O.  J.  KoUock. 

Ibid.,  323.  In  title  of  first  letter,  substitute  Oeorge  J.  KoUoek  tor  Oeorge 
J.  Jonee. 

Ibid.,  335,  footnote  24.  Substitute  “and  his  first  wife  Mary  Butler  Haber¬ 
sham”  for  "and  Eliza  Neyle.” 

Ibid.,  338.  In  title  of  letter,  add  "to  Dr.  P.  U.  KoUock.” 

Ibid^  348,  line  7.  Substitute  “my”  for  “by.” 

XXXI,  3  (September,  1947),  209,  line  24.  Substitute  “Mauma”  for  “Mama.” 

XXXI.  4  (December,  1947),  292,  footnote  10.  Delete  “Noble.” 

Ibid.,  293,  footnote  15.  Substitute  “Mary  Helen  Johnston”  for  the  name  given. 

Ibid.,  302,  footnote  38.  Delete  entirely  and  substitute  “The  Reverend  Charles 
Fay,  from  Vermont,  missionary  and  principal  of  the  Episcopal  Institute  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Bishop  Elliott’s  school,  near  Macon,  Georgia.” 

Ibid.,  310,  footnote  65.  Substitute  “Campbell’’^  for  “Tattnall.” 

Ibidj,,  313,  footnote  70.  Substitute  “Joseph  Hodgson”  for  “John  Hodgson." 

XXXII,  1  (^March,  1948),  44,  footnote  29.  Substitute  “George  Jones  Kollock’s’’ 
tor  “George  Jones’ 
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FATAL  ACCIDENT 

Wm.  T.  Salter,  of  this  county  [Washington],  a  member  of  Capt. 
Rudisill’s  company,  12tb  Ga.  Battalion,  in  Jumping  into  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing,  a  few  days  since,  near  Savannah,  was  so  seri¬ 
ously  injured  that  he  died  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Salter  was  a  young  man 
about  20  years  of  age,  and  a  good  soldier. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  June  3,  1863. 

TRIBUTE  OP  RESPECT 

Departed  this  life,  June  12th,  1862  at  Goldsboro’,  N.  C.,  MARION 
D.  F.  MAYO,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  He 
[was]  born  and  raised  in  Washington  county.  He  was  united  with 
the  Baptist  church  at  Sisters  in  early  life,  and  was  an  orderly  member. 
About  the  year  1860  brother  Mayo  moved  to  Johnson  county;  he  then 
moved  his  membership  to  Bethany  church  where  it  remained  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  At  his  country’s  call  he  volunteered  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  But  in  a  short  time  thereafter  he  was  the 
subject  of  disease,  and  after  about  three  weeks  of  painful  Illness,  hU 
stout  and  manly  frame  gave  way.  Thus  ended  his  career.  He  left  an 
affectionate  wife  and  one  dear  little  boy  and  many  friends  to  mourn 
his  loss  —  though  while  the  tear  of  sympathy  is  shed,  we  do  not  mourn 
as  those  who  have  no  hopes.  We  will  now  use  the  language  of  another, 
one  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  him  and  nursed  him  dqrlng 
his  affliction.  Said  he,  he  was  a  faithful  and  good  soldier  and  I  have 
no  doubt  his  spirit  is  in  the  better  land.  “Blessed  are  they  that  hath 
part  in  the  first  resurrection.”  [Here  is  omitted  a  resolution] 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  June  17,  1863. 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT 

Departed  this  life  in  Virginia,  Lieut.  ELDRIDGE  HATCHER,  the 
13th  day  of  June,  1862,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  of  typhoid 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Hatcher  at  his  country’s  call  volunteered  with  the 
Ohoopie  Guards,  and  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  officer  and 
soldier  until  the  disease  and  death  singled  him  out  for  its  own.  Thus, 
on  the  day  above  mentioned,  ended  his  probationary  scene.  Though 
he  died  far  away  from  his  home  and  his  loved  ones,  without  the  gentle 
soft  hands  of  an  anxious  companion  to  administer  to  his  wants  and 
cheer  him  with  kind  words,  yet  we  doubt  not  but  he  had  friends  around 
his  dying  couch,  for  his  amiable  character  could  not  fall  to  make  friends 
where  ever  he  went.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Bethany  8  or  9  years,  and  a  portion  of  that  time  Clerk  of  the  church, 
where  he  endeavored  to  discharge  his  Christian  duties,  and  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  decipleship.  [Here  are  omitted  two  paragraphs] 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  June  17,  1863. 
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Princeton,  1746-1896.  By  Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker.  (Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1946.  Pp.  viii,  424.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  93.75.) 

Here  in  one  volume,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  history  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  passes  before  the  reader’s  eyes.  The  other 
fifty  years  up  to  the  time  this  book  was  published,  the  fifty  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  institution  bore  the  name  Princeton  University,  was 
apparently  considered  by  the  author,  himself  a  famous  American  his¬ 
torian  on  the  Princeton  faculty,  too  near  the  present  to  be  properly 
evaluated.  Or  does  he  have  in  mind  bringing  the  story  down  to  the 
present  in  another  volume?  Anyone  who  has  read  the  present  volume 
must  surely  have  finished  it  with  the  feeling  that  the  climax  in  the 
story  had  Just  been  approached  and  that  he  was  left  hanging  in  sus¬ 
pense.  His  appetite  was  whetted  keen  for  the  live  Princeton  of  the 
present  and  the  immediate  past — the  Princeton  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  well  as  of  Harold  W.  Dodds.  One  would  like  to  have  the  rest,  not 
only  because  the  story  would  be  Important  and  significant,  but  also 
because  Professor  Wertenbaker  would  tell  it  well. 

Professor  Wertenbaker  would  tell  it  well  because  he  has  told  the 
previous  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  well.  He  has  not  only  given  the 
salient  plain  facts  of  Princeton's  history,  but  he  has  so  entwined  them 
with  the  characters  of  the  institution’s  great  and  near-great  leaders  and 
further  enlivened  the  narrative  with  the  pulse-beats  of  the  students 
themselves,  their  riots  and  their  more  studious  and  sedate  life,  as  to 
make  a  moving  story  of  the  whole — interesting  equally  to  those  who 
are  of  Princeton  and  those  who  are  not.  His  broad  grasp  of  the  picture 
of  the  development  of  higher  education  in  America  gave  him  oppor¬ 
tunities,  which  he  frequently  grasped,  to  place  Princeton  in  its  proper 
setting. 

Princeton’s  history  was  not  one  of  uniform  progress.  Although  it  was 
founded  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  was  long  nutured  by  it,  ec- 
clesiasticism  stunted  its  progress  and  was  finally  thrown  off.  The 
alumni  in  later  days  were  to  be  given  a  prominent  voice  in  Princeton 
affairs.  Nassau  Hall  suffered  destruction  by  fire  twice,  in  addition 
to  having  been  demolished  a  few  times  by  rioting  students  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  American  troops  during  the  Revolution.  Yet  like  the  Phoenix, 
Old  Nassau  Hall  arose  from  its  ashes,  always  to  be  regarded  as  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Princeton;  and  around  it  during  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  many  other  buildings  arose  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
growing  institution.  Almost  as  famous  as  Nassau  Hall  were  Prince- 
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ton’s  great  leaders,  presidents  and  teachers,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Aaron 
Burr,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great  John  Witherspoon,  the  John  Mac¬ 
leans  (Junior  and  senior  in  the  order  of  their  importance),  Joseph 
Henry  and  Stephen  Alexander,  Princeton’s  other  great  Scotsman  James 
McCosh,  and  many  others.  Professor  Wertenhaker  had  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  finding  facts  and  atmosphere  among  the  many  Princeton 
manuscripts  and  other  records.  He  made  the  most  of  it. 

Lake  Pontchartrain.  W.  Adolphe  Roberts.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  1946.  Pp.  376.  Illustrations.  |3.60). 

Here  is  a  history  of  New  Orleans,  approaching  its  subject  through 
the  back  door  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  now  and  then  embracing 
wider  aspects  of  the  development  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  narrowing 
down  to  points  of  interest  on  what  took  place  on  the  Lake  and  its 
banks.  ’There  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  the  book  except  the  approach; 
but  it  is  all  told  in  an  Interesting  fashion,  so  much  so  as  to  warrant 
this  new  work  on  a  twice-told  tale.  It  reeks  with  much  of  the  glamor 
of  New  Orleans,  of  its  characters  both  moral  and  immoral;  but  it  does 
not  run  away  along  these  lines.  There  are  short  lucid  accounts  of 
Madame  Lalaurie  and  her  like,  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Cable,  Lee  Christ¬ 
mas,  Huey  Long,  and  many  others;  and  there  are  substantial  discus¬ 
sions  of  social  and  economic  developments.  In  seeking  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  as  far  as  could  be  warranted  on  the  Lake  itself,  Mr.  Roberts  'missed 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  William  Bartram’s  trip  across 
Ponchartrain  in  1778. 

The  author  is  a  careful  scholar,  having  examined  sources  usual  and 
unusual.  A  native  of  Jamaica,  he  has  long  been  Interested  in  the  lands 
washed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has  written 
other  books  about  them.  The  present  work  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  The 
American  Lake  Series,  edited  by  Milo  M.  Quaife. 

The  Travels  o/  William  Bartram.  Edited  by  Mark  van  Doren.  (New 
York:  Dover  Publications,  n.  d.  Pp.  414.  $3.76.) 

This  work,  first  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1791,  has  become  a 
classic.  The  constant  demand  for  it  has,  therefore,  led  to  its  publica¬ 
tion  at  least  three  times  within  the  past  quarter  century.  This  latest 
reprint  is  poor  in  format;  its  type  is  small  and  difficult  to  read  and 
there  are  a  few  minor  errors,  such  as  the  date  1778  for  1779  on  page 
379. 

Though  Bartram  has  become  almost  sacrosant,  he  was  not  always  true 
to  the  facts  even  as  he  could  have  seen  them  at  the  time.  Endowed 
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with  a  spirit  and  personality  at  peace  with  the  worid  and  himself,  he 
wrote  frequentiy  in  an  exaggerated  biissfull  style,  romantacising  scenes 
out  of  all  reality.  He  traveled  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  western 
North  Carolina,  Elast  and  West  Florida,  and  into  Louisiana  as  far  as 
Point  Coupee,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  yet  throughout 
his  narrative,  he  never  gave  the  siightest  inkling  that  this  great  con¬ 
test  was  on.  But  there  was  enough  of  reality  in  his  account,  of  fauna, 
of  flora,  of  people  whom  he  met,  not  only  to  make  it  interesting  read¬ 
ing  to  a  wide  variety  of  peopie,  but  aiso  to  make  it  as  an  important 
historical  document  in  a  fieid  iittle  served  by  surviving  records. 

Recommended  Readings  on  Florida.  By  A.  J.  Hanna.  (Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Winter  Park,  Florida:  Union  Cataiog  of  Floridiana,  1946.  Pp.  64. 
Map.  61.25.) 

Analyzing  and  dividing  the  subject  matter  of  Florida  history  into 
such  titles  as  biography,  description,  exploration,  nature,  religion,  sports 
and  recreation,  and  so  on.  Professor  Hanna  here  lists  under  each  head¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject.  In  many  cases,  he  gives  a 
short  estimate  of  his  own  or  includes  an  excerpt  from  some  review  of 
the  work.  At  the  beginning  of  each  division,  he  gives  a  short  explana¬ 
tory  introduction.  An  index  is  inciuded,  referring  to  both  authors  and 
titles.  This  work  is  ampie  proof  that  the  editor  has  a  widespread  knowl¬ 
edge  of  books  about  Florida,  and  anyone  wishing  to  do  independent 
readings  in  that  fieid  can  be  assured  that  this  book  wili  serve  as  a 
handy  guide. 

Prosperity  Decade.  From  War  to  Depression:  1917-1929.  By  George 
Souie.  (Volume  VIII.  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 
New  York:  Rinehart  &  Company,  1947.  Pp.  xiv,  365.  Illustrations, 
Tables.  64.00.) 

George  Soule  has  contrived  in  this  volume  to  write  an  engaging  and 
scholarly  account  of  that  decade  of  American  history  which  embraces 
the  national  economy  of  the  First  World  War,  the  boom  of  prosperity 
which  followed,  and  the  Great  Depression,  which  ended  it.  All  the 
intervening  economic  forces  and  developments  find  their  proper  places, 
and  are  related  up  to  factories,  farmers,  and  laborers.  Aspects  of 
America’s  foreign  economic  relations  are  treated  in  a  chapter  entitled 
"International  Tides.” 


